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to Houston . .. Some of the best transportation facilities in the 


world provide a vital link and outlet to the spectacular Houston economy. 
Outstanding facilities by land, air, or from the sea through the great 


Port of Houston, third largest in the nation, makes Texas’ largest city 


one of the most accessible cities in the world. A vital link also 
in the lives of the dynamic people of Houston is KTRK-TV 
with news, public service, and popular family entertainment. KTRK-TV Channel 13 


THE CrirnuniClE STATION 
2, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS-ABC BASIC » HOUSTON CONSOLIDATED TELEVISION CO. + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: GEO. P. HOLLINGBERY CO., 500 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. » GENERAL MANAGER, WILLARD E. WALBRIDGE; COMMERCIAL MANAGER, BILL BENNETT. 











SPORTS EQUIPMENT FROM ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


-” SPECIALIST 
IN 
SPOTS 


Right on target—just like the many national advertisers who 
are spotting their TV dollars on these important stations. 










KOB-TV ........... Albuquerque WANE-TV ......... Fort Wayne WOT i, 255.29 a.5 Nashville KCRA-TV .......... Sacramento 
WONT ctvawvve bene ces Atlanta PRT oii hs. ik ewis Houston WUE Sie cies Norfolk WOAI-TV ....... San Antonio 
oS net Bakersfield WHITN-TV .Huntington-Charleston KWTV .......... Oklahoma City KFMB-TV .......... San Diego 
WBAL-TV ............ Baltimore KARK-TV ............ Little Rock MMTV .....2.........-- Omaha WNEP-TV  .Scranton-Wilkes Barre 
an) See eee Buffalo KOOPRV 35s cae Los Angeles MPEY sissies Portland, Ore. KTBS-TV ............ Shreveport 
OEM oF cin ees Chicago nd, Sa PneRe pee Miami WIJAR-TV ........... Providence KREM-TV ............. Spokane 
ee tee Dallas WISN-TV ........... Milwaukee  WTVD ......... RaleighDuthom  KOTV ........ces.e.ssues Tulsa 
WNEM-TV ........ Flint-Bay City KSTP-TV ...Minneapolis-St. Paul WROC-TV ........... .Rochester MEE cus hose coteyed Wichita 


Television Division 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


The Original Station 
Representative 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ ATLANTA * BOSTON + DALLAS + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO «+ ST. LOUIS | 
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Steer for the channels marked for 
your success. Storer channels. 

Storer stations accent the sell. 
Promises are great but what counts 
is performance. And performance 

is a built-in feature at every Storer 
station, radio or TV. For example, 

in Detroit WJBK-TV dominates the 
market. First by far in all surveys. 
28% greater share of audience than 
any other Detroit station.* That's why, 
with Storer, you know where your 
sales are going—definitely up! 


*ARB August 
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STORER 
STATIONS 


TELEVISION 


DETROIT 
WJBK-TV 


Ch. 2— CBS 
First by far 
in all surveys 


CLEVELAND 
WJIW-TV 


Top News—Top Movies 
CBS Programming. First in ARB 


TOLEDO 
WSPD-TV 


First in Toledo surveys 
Covers 2,000,000 
2 


ATLANTA 
WAGA-TV 


More Top Movies 
More News—More Coverage 


MILWAUKEE 
WITI-TV 


CBS Programming 
Top MGM, PARA, RKO Movies 


RADIO 


PHILADELPHIA 
WIBG 


50,000 Watts 
First in all surveys 


DETROIT 
WJBK 


WJIBK-Radio js Detroit 
First from noon to midnight 
a 


CLEVELAND 
WwiJw 


NBC network. Tops in local 
Personality News and Music 


WHEELING 
WWVA 


First by far 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling area 
Only full-time CBS station 


TOLEDO 
WSPD 


It takes only one to reach 
ALL Toledo. First by far 


MIAMI 
WGBS 


50,000 Watts—CBS 
ALL South Florida 


LOS ANGELES 
KPOP 


Covers the 
2nd largest market 


roaddiany - National Sales Offices: 625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, PLaza 1-3940 - 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, FRanklin 2-6498 
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Interview: cay, Ubuderten 


Wade Advertising Media Associate tells why he 
selects the WLW TV Stations and WLW Radio for Alka Seltzer. 












Seltzer 
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: “The Crosley Broadcasting Cooperation 

: — that’s what we call it. Because 
the 6 WLW Stations sure give 

complete cooperation to advertisers.” 












WLW-!I WLW-D 


Television 
Dayton 


Television 
Indianapolis 





Call your WLW Stations Representative... you'll be glad you did! 


WLW-C WLW-T WLW-A 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 





“Station salesmen, talent, production, : “So, one good answer to your 
merchandising, promotion — - ad broadcast problems is 
everybody at the WLW Stations give : just a WLW Station away.” 


speedy service to speedy Alka Seltzer.” 


Television Television Television 
Columbus Cincinnati Atlanta 
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A MARKETING PLAN FOR INTRODUCING A NEW PRODUCT Using actual data, Robert R. Riemen- 
schneider, media director of Gardner Advertising, details what it takes to put across a new self-polish- 
ing floor wax. No. 7 in Television Magazine’s Media Strategy Series ..........00. 0000 cece eens 


NEW GUARDIANS OF THE RADIO AND TV BUDGET The rising costs and increasing complexity of 
the air media have transformed the broadcast business manager from a glorified bookkeeper into an agency 
management figure who sometimes wields more power than the TV programming head ............. 46 


BOLTE OF SSC&B, NEW PRODUCT SPECIALIST Why president Brown Bolté says that most of Sulli- 


van, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles’ growth will stem from new COTE CE, x 626 Bahan eae omen 50 


RATE YOURSELF AS AN EXECUTIVE For executives who agree that some form of management ap- 
praisal is an integral part of broadcasting’s growth, here are three checklists to aid in analysis of personal short- 
comings as well as those of superiors and subordinates ........... 00 ccc c cece eee e eect eee eeees 


THE FREEDOM OF TASTE Advertising consultant Victor Ratner thinks the “intellectual” who attacks 
sponsors for pandering to “low” public taste is often confused over the nature of mass media and the differ- 
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TANG: THE SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS How does General Foods crack a new market? The advertising 
strategy behind the introduction of Tang, GF’s new powdered drink, already has had a profound impact 
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CONTINUING BRAND STUDY: FILTERS JOCKEY FOR POSITION The race for supremacy in the 
cigarette field is currently being run among the filter tips, with Viceroy in the lead in recall and Kent tops 
in use, according to the latest Pulse survey of cigarettes, cameras and desserts and toppings ............ 58 


RADIO STUDY—A PROGRAMMING EXPERT EVALUATES RADIO An analysis of radio's problems 
and promise by a young veteran of independent programming, Star stations vice president William A. 
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CUS ON PEOPLE 


> woman on our cover this month is in the delightful, 
less frustrating, position of having more courtiers than 
| cope with. She is showered with premiums and gifts 
tzed by advertising messages almost around the clock. 
ady strained brand loyalties will be tested even more 
years ahead as marketers chart her changing attitudes, 
her heartbeats and count her eyelash flutters. What- 
method for divining her desires, the aim remains the 

o tempt her with an ever-increasing array of new prod- 


ing 


of our stories this month deal, in varying degrees and 
with the growing pace of new product introduction. On 
Robert R. Riemenschneider, 31-year-old media direc- 
yardner Advertising, presents a media plan for introduc- 
ew product, namely an imaginary floorwax called Glint. 
nschneider began as a copy cub with Schwimmer & Scott 
icago (now R. Jack Scott Inc.), after five years moved into 
it North Advertising, and joined Gardner two years ago. 
se 56, we trace the efforts of General Foods to put across 
Behind Tang’s sweet smell of success stands Howard 


Bloomquist, since December, 1957, marketing manager of Gen- 


Stew 


} 


ods’ Post Division in Battle Creek, Mich. Before joining 
years ago, he was with such new product pioneers as 
ry Mills, the Toni division of the Gillette Company and 


r Brothers. 


ther man with a great stake in new product introduction 
ear-old Brown Bolté, the aggressive, articulate president 
llivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., an agency whose 
Bolté claims will stem primarily from new products in- 
ed by its old clients. Profiled on page 50, Bolté has been 
job 20 months. He spent the previous 14 years with 
& Bowles, where he rose from account executive on 
) an executive vice-president. 
\| the agency executives whose power and authority are 
: as broadcasting becomes more complex, perhaps none 
en his role change as much as the ubiquitous radio-TV 
s manager. Leo Burnett’s David Webster Dole, a former 
Hooper executive, is one of this group of executives whose 
Osition in agency management is analyzed on page 46. 
five year old Dole is a 27-year veteran of radio-TV and 
his agency career as a station sound effects man; this stood 
good stead when, at Henri, Hurst & McDonald, he played 
irt of a dog in a Red Heart commercial at $10 a bark. 
se taste should prevail in TV programming—the intellec- 
inority’s or the mass’? This is the controversial area ex- 
on page 54 by Victor M. Ratner, a former broadcaster 
ind advertising executive (R. H. Macy, Benton & Bowles, 
n-Erickson) turned advertising consultant. 
disk jockey is the key to ‘modern radio,’”’ says a pro- 
1ing expert who has practised his trade at the McLendon 
and the Storz group. He’s 31-year-old William Anthony 


‘rt, programming vice president of the Star radio station, 


whose views are aired in this month’s Radio Study on 
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VICTOR M. RATNER 
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ITC’s New Series adds 
he Measurement 
Of Success 
hat helps you get 
Cost-Per-Thousand 
Sales! 




































SUCCESS 


CREATED AND PRODUCED BY 3-TIME EMMY AWARD-WINNER 


DOUGLAS 


Creator of: 
“*Bold Journey’’ 
‘Search for Adventure’’ 
**Kingdom of the Sea’’ 








Now for the first time on television... the dazzling world of 
success becomes a reality for television viewers. 30 whirlwind 
days in the life of a successful American captured in a half-hour 
of unusual entertainment each week. The ideal warm, friendly, 
non-violent frame for your commercial message. The American 
Dream come true... that fires everyone’s imagination. 


See for yourself the unprecedented emotional involvement in 
a world where viewers can rub shoulders with the successful, 
and their famous friends from the fabulous world of enter- 
tainment — from the screen, the stage, television — and from 
the “never-never” world of high society —in glamorous and 
exciting living — as they and you enjoy “Sweet Success.” 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEVISION 
CORPORATION 


488 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 22 ¢ N.Y. © PLAZA 5-2100 


ITC OF CANADA, LTD. 
100 UNIVERSITY AVENUE * TORONTO | * ONTARIO © EMPIRE 2-1166 



































































STARRING SCOTT 
BRADY s 








SIGHTED SLADE SIGNED SAME 


AMERICAN MOTORS — RAMBLER...ANHEUSER-BUSCH... 
ARMOUR & COMPANY...BALLANTINE (27 mkts.)... 

BLUE PLATE FOODS (major Southern mkts.) ... 

CHEVROLET DEALERS ( 2 mkts.) ... CLOVERLEAF DAIRY... 
CONSUMER COOPERATIVE ASSOC. ( 5 mkta.) ... 

DONOVAN COFFEE (2 mkts.) ...DR. PEPPER BOTTLING... 
HOLSUM BREAD (2 mkts.) ... JAX BEER (major Southern mkts.) ... 
KROGER CO.... PHILLIPS PETROLEUM...PROGRESSO FOODS... 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. (11 mkts.) ... SCHLITZ BREWING... 
SCHOENLING BREWING...SUN DRUG... SUN OIL (4 mkts.) ... 
PLUS KEY STATIONS BY THE SCORE! 


For the same screening that pre-sold this new “top 10” 


contender, call your MCA Mm Cc ra 


representative today. 
TV FILM SYNDICATION 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 9-7500 
and principal cities everywhere 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
ACCELERATE ID USE 


With less than eight weeks to go until 
the end of the year, Television Bureau 
of Advertising predicts a total 1959 TV 
advertising expenditure of $1,687,000,000 
—time, talent and production. So far, it 
has reported a 17.3% gain in gross time 
billing for the first six months, and a 
26.3% increase in daytime expenditures 
for the first seven months. 

An ever-increasing share of these bill- 
ings comes from the eight-second ID— 
the subject of a forthcoming TvB study, 
tentatively titled, “Maximum Exposure 
—Minimum Cost.” 

This study, out this month, is designed 
to focus advertising attention on the ver- 
satility of the “quickie” spot; it also 
suggests that if low-budget advertisers 
want to ride the coat-tails of top-rated 
network shows and benefit from the vast 
audiences, ID’s will do the trick nicely— 
and economically. 

In tracing the use and trend of the 
ID since 1956, TvB attributes the in- 
crease of ID-usage to the wave of new 
product introduction, lists as the ID’s 
biggest users multi-line companies such 
as Lever, P&G, General Foods, etc. 

TvB compares the ID to magazine 
and outdoor media. Magazine ads, says 
Mr. Starch, usually get five seconds read- 
ership, while the Outdoor Advertising 
people say billboards get only four. 
“The ID,” says TvB, “is eight seconds 
of all sell . . . there’s no waste.” 

Not only that, but outdoor billing 
was off 12% by the end of 1959's first 
quarter, while the ID’s was up 16.3% 
by Dec. 31, 1958, another 16.2% by June 
30 this year. Magazines, down 7.1% last 
December, rallied and gained 3.2% by 
June 30. 

That the ID is getting a big push in 
daytime TV is shown by a three-year 
curve. In 1956, daytime accounted for 
21.7%, of all ID use, in 1957, for 22.1% 
and in 1958, for 26.9%. But nighttime 
usage of the ID appears to be down. 


TV 
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NETWORK COST PER THOUSAND 
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BUSINESS 


JULY 1959: $4.16 


This graph traces the trend in c-p-m per com- 
mercial minute of a representative network 
half-hour. Based on all sponsored shows tele- 
cast 9:30-10 p.m., N.Y.T., during the ARB rat- 
ing week, it provides a continuing yardstick of 
the performance of nighttime TV. This index is 
obtained by dividing the total costs of the 
programs by the total number of homes 
reached by these shows, then dividing this by 
the number of commercial minutes. 


Sources: ARB, LNA-BAR 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE 























Ke 
ait 8 TV VIEWING WEEKDAY-NIGHTTIME SETS-IN-USE FOR AUGUST 
| FOR SPOT BUYERS: % Sets-in-use by Local Time FOR NETWORK BUYERS: 
% Sets-in-use by EST 

Hour | Eastern Time Zone | Central Time Zone Pacific Time Zone Total U.S. 

5 PM | 22.0 21.9 21.0 22.2 

6 PM 23.1 32.1 30.9 27.1 

7 PM 30.9 40.3 38.2 35.2 

8 PM | 43.4 48.6 45.9 45.6 

9 PM 52.5 51.3 53.7 52.3 

10 PM | 47.7 42.5 42.5 45.2 

11 PM | 31.5 19.3 18.4 25.7 
MIDNIGHT | 14.7 6.7 8.8 11.2 
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NETWORK BILLINGS 





Source: ARB, August 1959 


August 1959 August 1958 








MS ns800000 $ 8,205,520........ $ 6,923,735 
CB scien pees 21,238,979...0200¢ 19,383,736 
PG wire asavee 17,298,527...0++0 15,202,021 
Total .....000 $46,743,026........ $41,509,492 


Source: LNA-BAR 
As released by TvB 
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WHAT’S IN A NUMBER? By itself, a number may not have much meaning. But 
get a batch of them down on paper, and they begin to add up. The latest available ARB share- 
of-audience figures for MEDIC and IT’S A GREAT LIFE, for instance. They just go to show that, 
stripped or once-a-week, these Victory Program Sales properties can really do a job for you, 
wherever you are. Want another good number? Try Circle 7-8300 in New York. That’s VPS. 








MEDIC , IT’S A GREAT LIFE 


ay 





0 CHICSO (5TH RUN) WNBQ 4:00 PM, MON-FRI.” 


9) 
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BALTIMORE (4TH RUM) WJZ-TV 1:00 PM, MON.-FRI.* 





BILLINGS (1ST RUN) KGHL-TV 9:00 PM, WED.* 


0 


3 


0 
b 0 0 HOUSTON (3RO RUN) KHOU-TY 9:00 AM, MON.-FRI.* 
~ 
Ah 0 KNONVILLE (3RD RUN) WBIR-TV 1:00 PM, MON.-FRI. 
0 
T - | LOS ANGELES (4TH RUM) KABC-TV 11:30 AM, MON-FRI. 
yA 
3 4 0 PHILADELPHIA (4TH RUN) WRCV-TV 1:00 PM, WED. 
0 
3 3 7 PITTSBURGH (3RO RUN) KOKA-TV 9:30 AM, MON-FRI. 
0 
4 3 0 SPOKANE (4TH RUN) KKLY-TV 12 NOON, MON., WED." 
0 
TUCSON (2ND RUN) VOA-TY 8:00 PM, THURS, — 0 4 J yA WASHINGTON, 0.C, (4TH RUN) WRC-TV 1:00 PM, MON-FRI.” 
h b1% 
WICHITA (4TH RUN) KARD-TV 10:15. PM, A C 0 0 WICHITA FALLS (STH RUM) KSYD-TV 4:00 PM, MON.-FRI.* 


*Top rating and share in time period. 


VICTORY PROGRAM SALES 


a division of CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Canadian Representative: Fremantle of Canada, Ltd. 


DETROIT (4TH RUN) WJBK-TV 7:00 PM, FRI.* 
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LAS VEGAS (2ND RUN) KLAS-TV 3:30 PM, MON.-FRI.* 





MIAMI (4TH RUN) WIV) 1:00 PM, MON.-FRI.* 





OMAHA (2ND RUN) KETV 4:00 PM, SUN.* 
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PHILADELPHIA (STH RUN) WFIL-TY 10:30 AM, MON.-FRI.* 
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SAN FRANCISCO (47H RUN) KRON-TV 7:30 PM, TUES.. 





















NOV. & ; 
Camera Three zoomars in on anthro- 


pologist Oscar Lewis and his docu- 
mentary study of Mexican poverty: 
“Five Families” (CBS-TV, 11:30-11:55 
a.m.)* 

TV’s oldest musical fixture, the NBC 
Opera Co., returns for its 11th season 
with an English-language version of 
Ludwig Von Beethoven’s “F idelio.” 
Irene Jordan stars in the taxing role of 
Leonore (NBC-TV, 4-6 p.m.) 

Conquest’s roving cameras, jammed into 
a bathyscath, probe 4,000 feet below the 
ocean off San Diego: “The Bottom of 
The Sea” (CBS-TV, 5-5:30 p.m.) 
Breakfast in New York, lunch in Los 
Angeles: the story of ““The Age of The 
et”—a facet of The Twentieth Century 
(CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 

An extreme view of automation by au- 
thor Alfred (“The Antic Arts”) Bester: 
Android, the birth of the synthetic man, 
circa 2059 A.D., on Sunday Showcase 
(NBC-TV, 8-9 p.m.) 

NOV. 9 

What’s behind the nation’s alarming 
divorce rate? The answers—perhaps—on 
the fourth of CBS-TV’s IVoman! day- 
time specials (CBS-TV, 11 a.m.-12 noon) 
DuPont Show of the Month revives 
Miguel de Cervantes’ “Don Quixote de 
la Mancha” (Lee J. Cobb) and his trusty, 
but saddlesore companion, Sancho Panza 
(Eli Wallach) in Dale Wasserman’s “T, 
Don Quixote” (CBS-TV, 9:30-11 p.m.) 


NOV. 10 

With Sir Alec Guiness, it could well be 
“TV’s Finest Hour.” Guiness stars in 
John D. Hess’ story, “The Wicked 
Scheme of Jebal Deeks” on Ford Star- 
time (NBC-TV, 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 

NOV. 13 

Jose Quintero’s brilliant staging of 
Thornton Wilder’s classic, “Our Town,” 
late from New York’s off-Broadway 
Circle In The Square, on The Art Car- 
ney Show (NBC-TV, 8:30-10 p.m.) 

And from off-Broadway to on-Broadway 
as Andy Williams, Lisa Kirk, Doretta 
Morrow and Alfred Drake romp through 
“Schubert Alley”—a Sinclair Refining 
Co. spectacular (NBC-TV, 10-11 p.m.) 


NOV. 15 

How does an athlete such as “Red” 
Schoendienst contact TB? Dr. Rene Du- 
bois attempts an explanation on Con- 
quest’s “The World of Tuberculosis” 
(CBS-TV, 5-5:30 p.m.) 

The beginning of the end for National- 
ist China as The Twentieth Century re- 
vives the struggle between Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tse-tung; also a post-mor- 
tem of “The Fall of China” by Pearl 
Buck and Lt. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer 
(CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 

Hendrik Ibsen’s classic plea for women’s 
rights—“A_ Doll’s House”—with Julie 
Harris as Nora, Jason Robards Jr., 
Christopher Plummer and Eileen Heck- 
art on Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC- 
TV, 7:30-9 p.m.) 
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NOV. 19 

The first of four Buick-Hemingway spe- 
cials as Dean Stockwell stars in A. E. 
Hotchner’s adaptation of Papa’s story, 
“The Killers” (CBS-TV, 9:30-11 p.m.) 


NOV. 20 

Gower Champion stages an all-star, all- 
Gershwin program with Ella Fitzgerald, 
Andre Previn, Polly Bergen and Vic 
Damone on Bell Telephone Hour (NBC- 
TV, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 


NOV, 21 

Gene Kelly & Co.—Donald O’Connor, 
Carol Lawrence, et. al.—march in the 
Pontiac Star Parade (NBC-TV, 8:30-9:30 
p-m.) 


NOV. 22 

Camera Three sights its cameras on the 
brooding heaths of Victorian novelist- 
poet Thomas Hardy, the first of two 
shows (CBS-TV, 11:30-11:55 a.m.) 

From unemployed World War I flying 
hero to Reichmarschall to death by 
suicide: Hermann Wilhelm Goering—a 
product of Adolf Hitler and The Twen- 
tieth Century (CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 
Sunday Showcase preempts for the sec- 
ond “Our American Heritage” specials, 
this one on the life of Eli Whitney, 
father of the cotton gin (NBC-TV, 8-9 
p-m.) 


NOV. 28 ~ 

From Philadelphia’s Municipal Stadium, 
the 60th annual Army-Navy to-do (NBC- 
TV, game time TBA) 


NOV. 29 

From “Jude The Obscure” to commun- 
ion with nature: part 2 of Camera 
Three’s study of Thomas Hardy (CBS- 
TV, 11:30-11:55 a.m.) 

What was “The Frozen Revolution”? 
The Twentieth Century’s report on 
Poland today with New York Times 
Warsaw correspondent A. M. Rosenthal 
—part 1 (CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 


DEC. 1 

Another “Evening With . . .”—this 
time, it’s Ethel Merman reviewing her 
career from “Girl Crazy” to “Gypsy”: 
Ford Startime (NBC-TV, 9:30-10:30 
p-m.) 


DEC. 4 

The indefatigable Art Carney, again, in 
“The Greatest Man in the World,” 
based on the late Wolcott Gibbs’ New 
Yorker story, “Full Moon Over Brook- 
lyn” (NBC-TV, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 

With Christmas a scant three weeks 
away, can Dickens’ Christmas Carol be 
far behind? The answer on the Du Pont 
Show of the Month (CBS-TV, 9:30-11 


p-m.) 


DEC. 6 

On Sunday Showcase, Jimmy Durante 
and friends (Jane Powell, Eddie Hodges) 
salute George M. Cohan (NBC-TV, 8-9 
p-m.) 

*All time EST 
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How special are the specials? 
In the month ahead, 

there will be at least twenty 
extraordinary programs for the 
discriminating viewer to 

pick from. 

They will range from 
performances by Sir Alec 
Guiness and Julie Harris to 
the inimitable scat singing 

of Ella Fitzgeraid, the slick and 
sophisticated dancing of 

Gene Kelly. 

For the viewer with classical 
taste, there are works by 
Miguel de Cervantes 

and Thomas Hardy; for those 
who prefer their literature 
home-spun or acid, there are 
plays based upon the 

works of Thornton Wilder 
and Wolcott Gibbs; 

for the opera buff, Beethoven's 
masterful “Fidelio.” 

And for those who feel that 
TV views history only astride 
a western saddle, there 

are ‘The Twentieth Century’ 
and other special reports 

on the events that illuminate 
our times . 















There was this 























bootlegger 


in Tulsa... 


IS SUN shone brightly. He enjoyed brisk 
H demand for his wares. Distribution and 

brand acceptance were excellent. His 
share of market was exhilarating; reorders rolled 
in with impressive regularity. 

Then disaster struck. Lawmakers legalized 
liquor. He became the victim of technological 
unemployment. 

In the thirties? No. In the summer of 1959, 
when Oklahoma prohibition—on the books 
since statehood was achieved in 1907—was 
finally repealed. 

Earth-shattering? Hardly—but interesting 
to Comment’s audience. 

* * * 


KOTV, the Corinthian station in Tulsa, 
offers the new Comment as a showcase for con- 
troversy. Comment is a place for almost anything 
that stimulates thinking and discussion. Repeal 
... integration ... labor reform . . . the opinions 
of a former leader of the Oklahoma Communist 
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Party .. . if it’s informative, intriguing or mean- 
ingful for people in the Tulsa market, it belongs 
on Comment. 

Comment follows the new 10:00 p.m. Eye- 
Witness News, which brings the advances of 
electronic journalism to the Tulsa market. To 
present this newscast-Comment strip, five nights 
a week, KOTV has pre-empted high-rated net- 
work and syndicated shows. 

Corinthian believes—and our research bears 
us out—that there is a deeper public interest in 
local, national and world affairs than many even 
in television itself have realized. We believe that 
a local station must shoulder an important part 
of the medium’s responsibility to meet that need. 

We suspect, incidentally, that strong news 
and public affairs departments have something 
to do with our leadership in most of our markets. 
We also suspect that viewer confidence in our 
stations may have something to do with the 
believability of our clients’ commercials. 


Responsibility in Broadcastin 


THE conrmraray® 
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KOTV 
TULSA (Petry) 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON (CBS-TVSpot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Bolling) 


WANE-AM 
ForT WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS (Petry) 


udcastil 


ARITA LLOMS 





LETTERS 


Modern Media Man 
atk: 

That article by Jim McCaffrey of 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather in your Octo- 
ber issue on the “Modern Media Plan- 
ner’ was top notch. He managed to put 
down all the facets that a lot of us have 
instinctively worked at or toward. In 
doing so, of course, he showed himself 
to have the qualities he was outlining. 

The article deserves widespread dis- 
semination; among younger people in 
media departments, among trainees and 
even among client personnel and media 
sales organizations. 

Today’s media planner is not really a 
media man at all in the old sense. He 
is a businessman and his business is ad- 
vertising. The skills he requires are 
those that are needed for executive suc- 
cess in any complex business. 

TELEVISION MAGAZINE continues to be 
a most valuable publication to agency 
people and your media [strategy] series 
has been extremely interesting. 

Jack K. CARVER 

Media supervisor 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, New York 


Me-tooism 
SIR: 

Mack Hanan’s piece on the “compact 
car personality” jolted me more the 
second time I read it. (TELEVISION Mac- 
AZINE, September, 1959.) Does anyone of 
informed authority actually believe the 
sheep-buyers exist any more? 

Does Mr. Hanan in fact believe that 
Detroit can still tap those millions who 
existed in 1955? Does he think those 
“low desire,” “low interest,” “hearth- 
setting,” me-too yearly model followers 
who shelled out so cheerfully exist en 
masse any more? 

If he can find an even score who act 
according to his precepts, 1 surely would 
like to see that many throwbacks to the 
oaf age gathered in one place. 

Mr. Hanan should take a trip. Oh, 
how Mr. Hanan should take a trip! 

If Mack Hanan has never been to the 
back country or away from his apparent 
proximity to the caves of Manhattan, 
let’s don’t wake him up. Motivation, 
schmotivation, mood treatment, schmood 
mishmash, let’s don’t kid ourselves. ‘They 
will buy the new compact cars, sure. 
But we can be sure each decision to sign 
and buy will come from intelligent, 
articulate balancing of advantages and 
disadvantages, more or less calculated 
consideration of the mores and the lesses 
involved with each make and model. 

Out here in the hinterland, just the 
same as in the planning seminars along 
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Madison Avenue and in Detroit, we must 
come vis-a-vis with the one crushing 
reality today—we are simply faced with 
a new breed of buyers. You can’t second- 
guess them. You can’t, as Mr. Hanan 
hints, obscure the Jaguar appeal in favor 
of the mass me-tooism mediocrity he 
suggests. If Detroit was shaken to the 
very roots of its assembly lines in 1957- 
58, then it’s in for more blushes in 1960 
if we take his namby-pamby, don’t-tell- 
the-peasants-too-much approach. 

Instead of his iron-veil concepts, I 
suggest the simple fact-by-fact sell. Mr. 
Hanan’s supposed ‘“‘compact car person- 
ality” is way ahead of him! 

Jack SHOLAR 

Local-regional sales manager 
WSPA-TV 

Spartanburg, S. C. 


The Big Stick 
SIR: 

Your September editorial “Little Man 
With a Big Stick” is one of the most 
moving and challenging articles that has 
come to my attention. It was particularly 
important to me, for I incorporated most 
of it in an address I was making before 
a group of Idaho, Oregon, Montana and 
Washington editors and publishers. 

You will be pleased to know that they, 
too, responded to the thoughts and 
charges you so forcefully presented. Un- 
questionably, you wielded a ‘big stick’ 
in a most delicate and definitive manner. 

ROBERT TEMPLE 
Manager 

KREM, KREM-TV 
Spokane, Washington 


Back to Harvard 
SIR: 

I was delighted to learn more about 
the management seminars . . . sponsored 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters and the Advertising Federation 
of America. (“Now, when I was at 
Harvard . . .,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, 
September, 1959.) I wonder, however, 
whether as many executives would have 
attended, if management had not paid 
for the courses, and given them their 
benediction. These seminars are admir- 
able in intent. But they require, never- 
theless, that the participants seriously 
consider the ideas and issues that are 
presented to them. Such courses should 
not be considered as “larks.” A recent 
television play with Tom Ewell con- 
cerned itself with a management school 
similar to Harvard; the hero viewed the 
whole enterprise as a waste of time— 
his and the company’s—and spent virtu- 
ally the span of the play in hot pursuit 
of the lady teacher. Some of his col- 

To page 95 
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PAT CONWAY stars as Sheriff ( 














SENSATIONAL 


MARKET-BY-MARKET 
RATI N G S I NIELSEN JUNE 'S) PULSE 


TOLEDO ‘ NORFOLK * PORTLAND, OREBAGINAW 


26.9 29.2° 25.22 


NIELSEN JULY '59 wl ARB JUNE '59 ARB JUNE '59 


NIELSEN ° ARB AUGUST '59 ° ARB JUNE ‘59 B NIELSEN 
AUGUST '59 is 








fl Clay Hollister in Nr: 


BOLONE 
ITOR 


RICHARD EASTHAM 


stars as Editor Harris Claibourne 











ALL NEW SHOWS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


045° 298° 26.7 2 


ADVERTISERS! 
JUNE '#§ PULSE JULY '59 °° ARB JUNE '59 ’ ARB JUNE '59 ve 







ND, OREBAGINAW - BAY CITY : ROCHESTER * DALLAS - FT. WORTH 


* NIELSEN AUGUST '59 


A FALSH KANSAS CITY . * SEATTLE - TACOMA 


UNE 'S9 BNIELSEN JULY '59 * NIELSEN JULY '59 . ARB JULY '59 


* 4-WEEK AVERAGE 








7:00-7:30 P.M. FRIDAY 
In Color and Black and White C 





Another big, bright salesmaker on WWJ-TV! It’s the first-time-in-Detroit “Clutch Cargo” ; 
adventure cartoon series featuring the amazing Syncro-Vox lip process. PI 
Cash in on “Clutch”—timed perfectly to reach WWJ-TV’s big early evening family . 
audience just when week-end shopping plans are being made. Your PGW Colonel has BAV, 
complete details. Phone him today! . 
Detroit, Channel 4 « NBC Television Network BLAT 

B 

WWI - TV 

C 

c 


Coming soon! WINTER BASEBALL 


Hot from Havana—and sure to score 
with sports-loving Detroit. Ask PGW. 





weet Peed tt Neag n 
c> P ats aie 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. ' 


Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 
Owned and Operated by The Detroit News 











Buying Patterns 
| of Beer Spot Advertisers 
in 26 Cities in First Half of 1959 


oe below is a tabulation of beer spot television advertising 
schedules for the first six months of 1959. 

The schedules for each advertiser represent the spot activity 
in each of 26 monitored Broadcast Advertisers Reports, Inc. 
cities. 

In most cases, the figures below represent three randomly 
sampled weeks during the January-June 1959 period. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that these recording weeks for each of 
the markets differ. In some cases, schedules represent only two 
weeks of activity. 








Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m After 11 p.m. 
ALTES 
PRsie- concer nenae eee Pe iicvowiceseweecascs 23:10 ..600 
AMERICAN 
UN cineca caauwislsweaneeerwecsae 2-30 minute per.;......... 1-90 minute 
PANG Aa SEE COMM OE Oe bees Canes 33:10; 6:60..............per.; 1-40 
RENCE EE ER OL ee EE ORE Tee ee Ee re errr CT ee Te Cee minute per.; 
Daim mac eagles eainete nels Ree CEne ro airew aw tara eabw eine Dee Ors BID ..<00:0 
ARROW 
NN 9 534.0.5-0 0644 Gneewensenss sees aie 3-30 minute pet... ccc cccccccccccccce 
BALLANTINE 
Ps ipindtce'sv0enew uaseeisinanicne swam 1-30 minute per.; 4:60...........+-+- 
NS dion dae amens eae alee vena arene bite iasksanietasaswaiegpesésenaas 
Bo 4:4 srsisise:-8oan Ms kiawocseees 5-30 minute per.; 5:60..... ee 
NT. onladuksics Ane RRA Ra RUS eaee 2-30 minute per.; 1:60...........-.-. 
IRs 6 oo dnsneaceundechuwspeshiows 1-30 minute per.; 1:60.............-. 
ee rT rr a 1-30 minute per; 1:60. .....cccccceee 
fo i ee 6 BB games...... 3 BB games; 7-30 minute............. 
Spend sida aaliatolei sa saua core acy vel al Ss ema a EIR ee EGS Re GINS 6:94.10 64.4 e004 00.505 500 
Philadelphia......... 3 BB games...... 1 BB game; 3-30 minute............--- 
ah Gian ok atG ak arene OETE OE SAUER are Re Bes 6s 64-0 Sen etneeeeneesawees 
NIRS ci565915.08 esi Garcinomleceeminned 4-30 minute per.; 7:10;....2:60...... 
padtietip eis Rebs aaa nau Oeeww eh GAS Sea ee PE BE is ons eek shake Caeeesre se 
BAVARIAN OLD STYLE 
CT ee S10: 1960. c:c.000% 5-30 minute per.; 41:10;...17:10; 9:60 
icin cares birap ig iar sa a4 hare 0 ean orn Alenia Bae DP Gabniskes ae tes kawendabeewe-eie 
BLATZ BREWERY 
ee a Sere MalOs BBO; 1sBD soc 500000 13:10; 1:20 
SE eeu dcisevasenddaponans seman DU Oo 4 0000000454665 1:10; 1:60 
NUMA ccs ca crc nchanuaskicelsuauswe sees eusrtn ee dawunwarat 1Os5 00.008 
SP ee rE eee EE rT re ne Se ee ene minute per. 
Nis ipsknteeebcndwesumeooeneues eT PTT 
PM inae be sabceawaenneeaseiven Ritcrerd FEE SG a hsc.01000 054400 15-5 minute 
pan RE EE TE PET Te Eee Ee ee Te ee per.; 1:60 
NN sieicicscin Specie conpee hone bees sat eoe ewisieese emer ceo 15-5 minute 
ne iy ee ee ee re ee ee eri is aivinex 
Los Angeles........-. 2 OB GOMES sc ccccccccvccsccsccccvoccceseecsesecees 
Milwaukee..........-. 5-5 minute per.; ..16-5 minute per.; 1-90.......-++2e00- 
Spain o.6:0-6:6.0.0'6-6.0:0.6 0 cD 6 0:00.00:0.0.000 cee Bs UENO GIO s66.c0s00csecees 
PN citcicnasecacecsece shenhseyasaesceeebeseesen seewauee 10-5 minute 
. FRAG PTSIGIES re RaAIG RON TO) Sle ALESSI SIREN EAE REAN AS ONE URS OSIM PEF. cccece 
WN inciacs<osicusesercevecseessonshibeswaleeausnwan se aeew 15-5 minute 
Roane wuss oman e oes sence wnsasuinhnuees SSS eels Seaeerele POT. ccccce 





It is therefore not valid to make any inter-city comparisons, 
but rather only intra-city comparisons among the beer brands 
listed. 

A theoretical example of how the table should be read follows: 


After 1] p.m. 
2:10; 8:30 

In Chicago, Schlitz ran three baseball games before 6 p.m., 
one 30-minute period between 6-11 p.m., and two 10-second and 
eight 30-second announcements after 1] p.m. 


SCHLITZ 
Chicago 


Sign-on-6 p.m. 
3 BB games 


6-11 p.m. 
1-30 minute period 





Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. After 11 p.m 
BLITZ WEINHARD 
PE 5a6een caves nent ornewnabeed 6:10; 19:20; 2:60......... | eee 
BRADING CINCINNATI BEER 
Cleveland.........-. DN RaNosnoGsskNeane sees revere sewebuees 444845 eus 
BRAUMEISTER 
N55 56k bh eenhineaen tenes ee ig on kackdasenntiue 
BUCKEYE 
PC issu cakcee scasnewsnseseiaen Doty Cian esi vaca exoseawns’ 
BUDWEISER 
Bs kivcie cdg cow naee 19:10; 8:20; 3:60.2-30 minute per.; 12-10;... 1:20; 6:60 
ike bomhGnnakckine cash ek een e ane ae CaS chasse adesawacaudcas 
iis sain tnoccawessenew Sawn Is oS 55450 ceuecceaa <x 
gig cia nnh asa ewe eek onan Sare el WN Diss 05 ss 40% 0000000005 
Eis nbcien cin d ree eneee ines sae ee er 
CID 6 oo535 050400 Ue2Ds BONGO... .<0 2-30 minute per.; 1:20;....6:60...... 
Ee SY SC ye mee eee er PE rai aa kueeicbeeeeunsuneudnasas 
Rea ons ch.co race ohesernensecea Pi obbshaunsbecnsedideetevecuens 
CG 6 aioe ss + eaed sbanenseneseee 1-30 minute per.; 2:60............... 
a SBD: 6 svcccsnes SUC siiweseecinananade ee 
Nid eens is Rall 1-30 minute per.; 1:60............... 
Ns cc cae kph doen ee eeaeneae 1-30 minute per.; 1:10; 1:60.......... 
PE 90 née days se wesewneessesneue Sse MD i iiwiiewsacpetsccesccs 
PE cA. pcivarcowntutees bese wowaiie 2-30 minute per.; 2:60.............4. 
WINE <0 5.50 o0cvnowawesweweseen ce 1-30 minute per.; 1:60............05. 
Kansas City.......... 27:10; 10:60..... 1-30 minute per.;......... 5:10; 5:60 
eres Oe | ER eet 
Los Angeles.......... 2-5 minute per....1-5 minute per.; 11:10..... 1890. 0.04 
Sa iataeucsasrivesneonsenan 3-30 minute pores 1:60... cccccccccecs 
PRI ve 6 60:60 6.008 snesvewsseses oo EET TEU LETT eee Tere TT Tre 
PUI. cic cccccccccccvicvccrecevces Bee Be Gas 6 oi cctnisvewessnses 
Se iaictesccacesesneeesonsane DP eitinscreeeexacsees 2:10; 2:60 
Dei ob cee descene Se asdiuacnoees Bee CRIES: 9 00:00 0004005080068 
Likcde tee nese eRe eee tamaeee ee ee Es 6 ae dose<see nena 
Washington........-. 4:10; 1:60....... 2-30 minute per.;......... 1:20; 1:60 
a ee ere NG BE sshd scsuwadesiseweseces 
BURGER 
Ns dudwitahecinksasanweeneew ee 
iad Sawaal hike sesehareiaanvawoel SI Catach dadsGacnkaaeesses 
Coca hwnckewsensbuenesan wel 1-30 minute per.;......... WO scsexe 
Se RaGeaewceseawws ceenasutseeauone OP NS ae 2055 4055 0beNeseceeess 


To page 25 
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For the Picture of Pictures... 
TAPE IT RCA! 









PICTURE THE PRODUCT 







WITH / 










son REALISN... 
| 


“" ATV TAPE: 


\ 
\ 





One glass of cool, frosty refreshment a a viewers with its sparkling real- 


ism—can make more people go out and \buy than\L0,000 words! Your local live com- 
















mercials can attain the highest standards of picture quality. Whether it’s beer, or 





pop, or pies, or cars, you see the product\features\in sharpest detail on RCA TV 


TV Tape Recorder adds an 







Tape. Designed for color picture perfection} the R 





extra bonus to black and white, producing pictures which are exceptionally clear 





and crisp. Tapes made or played on RCA equi ment give best possible results. 





Among its advanced features your engineer will cymniend are electronic quadrature 
qualization and built-in test 


RCA, Dept. TR-4, Building 







adjustment, sync regeneration, four-channel playba 





equipment. See your RCA Representative or write t 


15-1, Camden, N. J. In Canada: RCA VICTOR 





mpany Limited, Montreal. 


ANOTHER WAY RCA SERVES INDUSTRY THROUGA ELEGTRONICS 







@ 


T@2|) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


\ , BROADCAST AND/TELEVISIDN EQUIPMENT 
Tmk(s) ® / 

CAMDEN, N./J. 

/ 





THE HEART OF WSB-LAND 


VTE 


There now are one million men, women and children in Metro- 
politan Atlanta. Or by the time you read this, perhaps more. 
Newcomers are arriving by plane, train, car and stork at the 


rate of 516 per week OA a by =~it VW 


Atlanta is the dynamic, hard-working, good living heart of 
that vast region served and sold by WSB-TV. We invite you CHANNEL 
to share the rewards of this great and growing market’s present 


and future. 


ATLANTA'S 


Affiliated with The Atlanta Journal and Constitution. NBC affilate. Represented by Petry. Associated with WSOC/WSOC-TV, Charlotte; WHIO/WHIO-TV, Dayton 








REPORT ON SPOT from page 21 








Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. After 11 p.m. 
BURGERMEISTER 
Los Angeles.......... Me Ssaceasncus 2-30 minute per.;......... 24:10;.... 
PPOUPPPrerUrerrrrrre rr rrr rrr ere ie 2-60 minute per.;......... 1:20; 6:60 
eNO 01016060 1S Wi5ip66 6.00050: 6 0:0 '0 4.010 0:9.0.6  T ETE AEE ON co 6.0 0seccesesecees 
DE ieawinccsaneekae ceed eekwenes | ee ee 
San Francisco......... BtOs OOO. 02 cc00 1-15 minute per.;......... 17:10; 8:60 
Are ee Tae he RO RE Re 2-60 minute per.; 68:10;...........-- 
SESE eOES KE bse eee es baw eae~ eee es WE I ooo insaceweeaswes 
DTC o6sabaneeewstseed ary aseouew ee Pee oe 
BUSCH BAVARIAN 
Dallas-Ft. Worth...... Mei ccesewiesee 1:10; 12:20; 4:60......... 1:10;1:20; 
Sek SP TRS Geis So vine also ieacee OTE WielSemple eReuubeSeaee Genes wwe eee 
MNNIN iid. 4 ae sp i.e aes alowed Swine AES Oe SPAS MIC cow buwceecchemineenses 
PIE i crea wcsucwebeneenesesaee 1-30 minute per.;......... a 
Seiaae Rare urate aiese a aka Baoan alee ames eer EE akin aie esbiewee aan sesiceip 
SUPINE aise ynlcntatireroiscseciie ate age ate al 6-30 minute per.;......... ee 
Wide Sah ck Shhbkeweecautsateeeeaneee DP I NES 6 66 6006:6d ses een 
A ree Oe ee eee ee eo See eee 
CARLINGS BEER & RED CAP ALE 
Tr iwidvata-dia dcr need SAN ahnbrscten PERU DUe 6 ktecedunsndscedeawans 
SR ocibeccsucwas as sremcienrinn WE00s 15R BIE 6 sccccesee 4:10; 2:20; 
Mews 4s tie Sane SEWER ERS SUSRGASERS STUNNER ea waN abe bae enn ee 
PN rsaccessesceun Pec aiackswnes 12:10; 10:20; 5:60....... 8-5 minute 
COSCO HSH O eed EHO rere eseresreseresEeeEeesESESEEESESEEEEeESESE per.; 1:10; 
Epp /suleemisa bull eeeicd a sieae Kaede eee e ae SasE Oss eae kee wea aed 3:20; 6:60 
DES s0004seseN so 1 BB game;...... 4:30; G:20s 1560... cececcce a 
Vata Sie lare eas ielecpianclece See OT aioe ae ivataesss0teeaabaananeeees eee 
ceed areiae hans arenes PRES acces yustewsseseaeaannaee ie enneuen eons 
CII << 09's esis eg a ee Je. eee 
cinta id ae eowlane Wiehe isiosew RPO woe esis sa whee eds vee uutewed\ ewieweecananwe peepee 
6 ee 2 BB games...... ge ee 
IDs ot io rntars arn ncwete cies a TNaSep Aas GNSS eS Swe aeese 1-20 minute 
ete ala aiighe suis Wes ile ei Wala aioe Samael we Dennen sss Owseedw cibwee hacen eee 
RN, TONION co stit Kutsieeadiamenaase BE Dnteaap sideweensaracs | ee 
ES 4 i6Sebscuawian PS cisawescas 4-10 minute per.;......... 3-10 minute 
PSE aires taka eeN es eee SUSI; GRO noc cccecess o POEMS... 
PINS 5 ao gccen oleate ene Pe 8:10; 16:20; 8:60......... 2:10; 3:60. 
WONENONS. «60060068 1 BB game;...... 1-30 minute per.;......... 1-30 minute 
eS Ae ere eee. ee me 
RE  atacc aa cusiniticieanionmiedare 2-30 minute per.; 2:60. ........eceee. 
Ds so aanedisaueuipeudeshannnnscsm 1-30 minute per.;......... 2:20; 4:60. 
Pend Sebel emimaweekemenase-smaiel PE ass henticestcnwaevascenin 
RTs co shiginistacocerhidisinic Aiea aw aide nies 6:10; MC 59.4 004 neck quesemaeehanke 
Washington.......... Mc iccecnaweees Bs9Os SetOs SOO. 6.0 cc ccce 2-5 minute. 
nivalen tee eeewdae ae aene ws UaneeneeseUEeaGremkens heweeeeesw ee per.; 1:10;. 
SW Meera ibe ped eica a oN waeeeWbeeaab es cn SS abaeinsd WAS eae maaS De <isax 
CHAMPAGNE VELVET 
SS ee i ee ee: PE Nas Sen as eon ceseeueWen een 
CHAMPALE 
SE, WOM 59 2005s:v i605 is0 9:010:0:pae.n since Ds Ge sncincsnawewesen ee 
CINCI BEER 
DE Cas siawewScoa sa denbeueaeesase 2-30 minute per.;......... 2-30 minute 
RE SPY ree Sa SN er SY a ee eee ee ee ee 
DOW ALE & KINGS BEER 
DED s ccacdentcinecs kes Gensou weaae 2-30 minute per.;......... 2-90 minute 
CDS wEDW ECan SRD Creme eS Swesoane see cas 26D WED POT s 6 6.000605 PR ws s00% 
DREWRY ALE & BEER 
SNE sigue Aa ven wevanschacvue Sse NN CON 5 6 0isi5-0-009 0000056000 
Peace ke wt eteid stab earwnesds En ea eee 
aoe tkaabatseendedsined 4-30 minute per.; 2:60.............2.- 
DUQUESNE BEER & SILVERTOP ALE 
Erp cuaveeasemeuuedersaWnnied Bate IN Ss 06's dee senadueeceus 
Psinea cacvnesnswi see enesenaue 10-10 minute per.;........ 10:20; 3:60 
POOR RESO DIP AEGN TRS eee meen eS rere 
LOEDSAASNEN SAK OOS EOS SAS e a aweRaee pe a a ee re 
EDELWEISS 
rer ee ere DN winks cae susueeneuesseesutuc en 
ESSLINGER 
PN tte Sencseosaersensemenss 13-10 einwle HOF... vce ccccccscssccscs 








Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. After 11 p.m. 
FALLS CITY : 
Indianapolis. ......... A ee 12:10; 16:20; 5:60........ 6:20; 10:60 
FALSTAFF 
Daal: WO. ic occ ccccnssesiesencees 2-30 minute per.; 8:20.......+eeeeees 
Ie soos 5 06seue seed) cease eeenen 10-10 minute per.;......-.2eeeeeeeee 
ERON.60'6-540 000 45404059005 0S SOT THESS 2-30 minute per... ....eeeeeeeeceeees 
INGIANAPONS... cccccvcccccccecosveceews 3-30 minute per.; 8:20..... eee 
Redes GAY. oso ccccccceocscocseesees 10-10 minute per.;... 2. eeeeeeeeeees 
ee ee err TT STE 2-30 minute per.; 3:20........0.es00e 
Los Angeles.......... 1:15 minute per. ..5-10 minute per.;... 2... cece cece ceee 
bee eenbone eel cccccccccccesce cee SNe MAND POFss ccccccccccccsesess 
Ee ie ee ee re 15-15 minube Perez. oc ccccccccccsccccs 
ia Wee detain seen en weees 0:6-0:0.0:6 0.06 ole CD DOR 0.06020 06 080 0006000% 
Se Ee ee eT Mets Bibs BGG soo 0000000080 006000 
See PI sa 6 0 4.0 -5:555.05600%60000059 Si GING POPs <6. 025 ccccccectconss 
Ds atnwecckeecsusscneetnwesae DO I Ei 5 0:06 6 ose ccrcesenss 
PE er ee TT Te ee 10-15 minute pefeg. oc cccccccccsccccs 
Seibwleia Whigwies wae eaeeeeesaneyeeene 3-30 AO POFigs occ cc ccccvcecvcses 
iit cid oaliog pies igaeipticekie Soe eae aa eaten 1-60 minute per.; 16:20.........-2005 
FORT PITT 
PO ie v0 tc cccnn sey veer sracenwes 1-60 minute per.;......-eeseeeeeeees 
CpdCCHSESSE ESS OCESCOSUSSESDOS SONNE WsIGs BIS. ccccccccvdvessvevesseees 
FRANKENMUTH 
BN 6 .046040o0secansesewseeseneuee G10: 2:30; 1:60... - cccvcces 4:10; 1:20. 
GAMBRINUS 
CRIN 6 30s 200800 a DOU osesecesess Os 66:0.b60400005 000% WS:ID....00 
GENESSEE BEER & ALE 
DG Las seskoeneun 1-30 minute per.; .5:10; 3:20; 2:60.......... ee 
(trees has oe wn ehe fo) S| SPT ererrrirrrrrrrir eke eee 
GETTLEMAN BEER (Co-op) 
Milwaukee. .......... fo pe er WG asta nccgexancerstes GHB: aaa 
GOEBEL 
Tre ee eee 3 BB games...... BUstOy Ie o 6.4 a 00060860 60s ecenecen 
‘ean okmale tees waseiie Wi 5 oss 00 cauddk our dened neessesebecousdweeecenss 
Indianapolis.......... eee PIDs 1D. « c.ccceccvsesee WIG. cose 
WN No bon chnceweacwsscassanssoess 1 BB game; 2:10; 1:20.......-cceseee 
GRAIN BELT 
IG 6.5.0 Sigs 0.804606 05 500040088 WEP ckccnkngaricrenss ee SOO. 00% 
Minneapolis.......... eee 3:10; 34:20; 34:60........ eee 
GRETZ 
Piiladisiphtia. ..ccccwcvccccccccccvcees Boas v0eeeseuseeeseee BAG. 6c000 
GUNTHER 
BeOS <o.0<0600 5000 1 BB game;...... 1 BB GOOF e sc cccccscccces 2:10; 5:60. 
s$eeh eee bene eearunee ee ae eee TT 
ids aes lng make i alain ae lo DOG Bis BO i 6.6000 64695 00406000 
Washington.......... 1 BB game;...... 3-5 minute per.;........+. 8:10; 1:20; 
segue Peers eae ee Oe 
HAFFENREFFER 
BS 6x 60 0 00a ex Ae 6-10 minute per.; 9:20; ....2:60...... 
A ee Re ee eee eT Peet SEs Sa 4054 0b04O4600s deus eb eS oS 
HAMM'S 
CHORED.:0.cccscrcees 4 BB games; ..... 3:10; 8:20; 2:60.......... Serer 
Fe eee ree DSURE SUIS 6 600556456400 05 55440664000 640S CORRS EROSS 
ETI x 5 vn 0'08'n465:60:996564099000% Dee ND DBs 6.6060 60a seweseeee 
jaws iecsle-deubaw hinted dea wails sas Sine ees hon) 65s SN eaeee enon ee 
Los Angeles.......... 19:10; 1:60...... 31:10; 7:20; 5:60......... 17:10; 4:20 
ELE re Pe A Re RE EP ee rT Te re or ee ree ee 
a oc oso sacucshnss ss seacanen 1-BO WAS PORT. co cccccccccevessese 
er te ee nee a RO on ene rs 6a8ss+ssekeeeunnceseenes 
Minneapolis.......... 2 BB games; ..... 1-30 minute per.;......... ee 
ee re een. Tr SS See RO ee 
San Francisco......... BIO: GOO. coccee 5:10; 10:20; 6:60......... 3:10; 1:60. 
DO eiasecctenead GS v's sinansend SRT es hte ede bendcsvivess 
HAUENSTEIN 
Minneapolis.......... eee ee ee eer See 
HEIDELBERG BEER, COLUMBIA ALE 
OS oh cos canbe ceseeuesetesene css 2-30 minute per.; 2:60..........6006- 
DOD 5. 6.0050 500ds ween tansusccisiecs 1-90 WN MOTs 6.050 cwcrdcevesis 
p26 Ste edshgetubacusdbeeheseense eno 06S MS POF. 0 c ccc ccccsocccorseere 
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ON THE BALL! 


From any angle, NEWSFILM is the number one television news-gathering service in the world today. 


World-wide! NEWSFILM is seen by more people than any other television news. In 81 United States 
markets (including all 10 of the top 10). Also in Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Honduras, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Colombia and Peru. Overseas, NEWSFILM subscribers are in Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, Spain, Sweden, Finland, Poland, Western Nigeria, Japan and Australia. 


World-wise! NEWSFILM boasts the most experienced television news force on earth, and the largest. 
Trained by famed CBS News, its more than 500 cameramen and reporters, stationed around the globe, 
gather 12 minutes of headline-fresh world: news a day...available to all stations, regardless of their 
affiliation. Best of all, NEWSFILM delivers the news every day, with no weekend hiatus. 


Circulation, coverage, service...no matter how you look at it, NEWSFILM is the best news for you. 


GBS FILMS 
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P FORT BRAGG 
PINEHURST 


RRTANBURG 


; THE PIEDMONT INDUSTRIAL CRESCENT 
BREENVILLE 


the To BA Cc ¢ © industry... 


creates buying power in the Piedmont Industrial Crescent! 


The vast Southern tobacco industry is another reason why WFMY-TV 
. - » located in the heart of the industrial piedmont . . . is the dominant 
selling influence in this $3,000,000,000 market. WFMY-TV serves . . . and sells 


. « « in this heavy industrial 54-county area where 2,250,000 people live, work and buy. 


+ OF GOOO 


4 PRACT! 
' « 


a witmy-tv 





CHANNEL 
& 


GREENSBORO, N. 
suaschisen "NOW IN OUR 11th YEAR OF SERVICE’ 


Represented by Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Boston, Detroit 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW 


RADIO WRAP-UP 


OF THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


The Pattern of Modern Radio 


One of the most significant events in 
radio took place last month when the 
NBC Radio Network shaped its opera- 
tion to the pattern of modern radio. 
The cutback was similar to one made 
January 1 by CBS, but might well mean 
a strengthening of AM because stations 
will have more time to program in line 
with the needs of their communities. 
NBC Radio will expand its news and 
information services, and put its enter- 
tainment shows on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The reason: total time sales in network 
radio have declined from $78.9 million 
in 1954 to an estimated $37.0 million in 
1959. While the NBC share of those 
grosses has increased from 25.6 per cent 
in 1954 to 38.6 per cent in 1959, expenses 
have been going up. A cut was necessary 
to put the operation on a paying basis. 
None of the NBC block shows, that is 
the entertainment programs, has been 
able to hold its audiences; ratings have 
declined steadily over a five-year period. 
NBC will offer entertainment programs 
to its affiliates, but only if they pay for 
them. Sponsors will be able to buy more 
news and information shows on the net- 
work. The NBC affiliates from now on 
will do more of their own programming. 
The new operation is called the NBC 
Radio Network and Program Service 
Plan. 


Charting radio listening trends 


Radio usage has remained fairly stable 
over the last year, according to Nielsen. 
The chart at right sets forth national 
radio audience trends from September, 
1958 to August, 1959. The average hour 
usage of radio ran in about the same 
range until the heart of the summer was 
reached—July and August—when a slight 
dip took place. As for average per-minute 
usage, 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. remain the heavi- 
est hours of listening. Last year however, 
there was more listening in the 2-4 p.m. 
hours than during this year according 
to other Nielsen figures. 

How to use radio and build your pub- 
lic service image is the goal of Nation- 
wide Insurance. The sponsor will present 





its second series of six documentaries, 
The Hidden Revolution on the CBS 
Radio nework for the second season this 
fall. Insurance is not sold like package 
goods. It demands that the buyer have a 
great deal of faith in the company as a 
responsible entity. These documentaries 
help contribute to such an image. The 
cost is ridiculously low—$12,000 for time 
and talent per documentary for what 
amounts to a nationwide network. 

To page 38 





RADIO SETS-IN-USE 
(IN HOME ONLY) 
Nielsen, June 1959 





Number of 
Hour* Homes 
nr) eer ne 2,225,000 
F Ci a ivec sk oicvncnuconeseyes 4,253,000 
Ditka F Gis o ccs ccndcaveseweset 5,588,000 
DREAD CRs ccocnstaveneeuee 5,934,000 
B.Sc 5,983,000 
mit: Sf ae erry 5,736,000 
FE WOR, T BAR cscs scenccctsesseye 5,885,000 
ee ee ee rT 5,835,000 
2 R= 2 PMR ids cnivesvevceetonnned 4,846,000 
DS bith A BMRcasccssaeeriananadens 4,302,000 
BOW 3D Dic cccccwanccesccsesene 4,154,000 
S Bah ©. Piso ccs wensesasssnaeee 4,154,000 
Be Serre any 4,451,000 
ae fF rere nee 3,659,000 
Wi ae SF i iin dwcansousausweeses 3,115,000 
ee ee ee 2,720,000 
WP NY Gin cis sacivccareswsenes 2,670,000 
TO DONiete Bik ins cacencnsesaxneese 2,522,000 
*Mon.-Fri. average before 6 p.m.; Sun.-Sat., 6 p.m. 
and after. 


AVERAGE HOURS RADIO USAGE 
PER HOME PER DAY 


Month Hours 





SUNG, TIGD: on cciccccvasecveneesoes 1.98 
GEE. donnwuccsncdnwessuoowcsiawserera 1.93 
PIE svn ds sasccciesseeseeesseeunawes 1.90 
DOI a ikisicenaccgdccnnceonseeaenents 1.82 
Se, TI sc cccnneceeuseeteesetseeen 1.92 
MN. cs50uusendpubabestccubhecscean 1.85 
GEE vickasicavsvacnsaneneesennseveue eee 1.92 
DN . dkesseeussavawbsecaces decrees 1.82 
OO 1.95 
DUE  Susennckeaesiskahesoet en eesasanwae 1.87 
I anv co ddd isecane doenscuavstauaenes 1.67 
BE het ssewsws vosoesssb easkeyeseaere 1.66 
Source: A. C. Nielsen 
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My Mommy Listens 
to KFWB 


...and listens, and listens 
and listens! Pulse and 
Hooper have proven it for 
many months past...and 
now Nielsen makes it 
unanimous: rates KFWB 
#1 in total audience in the 
L.A. Area in their book, 
too! So...whether you 
use Pulse, Hooper or Niel- 
sen as a guide...one 
thing you should do for 
sure: Buy KFWB... first 
in Los Angeles. It’s the 
thing to do! 


Saeki 


6419 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 / HO 3-5151 


ROBERT M. PURCELL, President and Gen. Manager 
JAMES F. SIMONS, Gen. Sales Manager 
Represented nationally by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 





| | = Tome Valo Bl od - b> 





CHANNEL 8 





LANCASTER, PA. 


First and foremost with advertisers, 
with viewers—in America's 10th TV 
Market. The WGAL-TV audience is 
greater in this rich coverage area 
than the combined audience of 


all other stations—ARB and Nielsen. 








Lancaster, Pa. 
NBC and CBS 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, inc. New York + Chicago -» Los Angeles + San Francisco 














By George G. Huntington, v.p. and general manager, TvB 


THE TV SCENE 


THE 
LIGHT 
VIEWERS 


How does their taste, supposedly more critical and demanding, compare with that of heavy viewers? 


e veryone knows people who like television very much and 
view a great deal of the time, and the critics know people 
who don’t care much for television and spend very little time 
viewing. Some would have you believe that these light 
viewers are selective viewers . . . light viewers because they 
can’t find programming that appeals tothem . . . and their 
tastes are different. 


A comparison of the extremes 


To find how selective these light viewers really are, and 
to see how they differ in what viewing they do, we ran a 
special Nielsen tabulation. Dividing the TV homes into the 
20% which view the most and the 20% which view the 
least, we compared these extremes. 

Our first finding is that if there’s anything selective about 
the light viewing home, it’s the avoidance by its members 
of daytime television . . . which may mean that there’s no 
one home then to view. Because almost everyone watches 
nighttime television, the only way to accumulate enough 
viewing time to qualify as a heavy viewer is to watch day- 
time TV as well. 

While evening programs reach about twice as many heavy 
viewing homes as they do light viewing homes, the average 
daytime program reaches over ten times as many heavy 
viewing homes as light viewing homes. Turning the same 
figures around to compare the value of daytime vs. night- 
time, in the heavy viewing homes the nighttime programs 
reach about one quarter more homes. In the light viewing 
homes, nighttime programming reaches about seven times 
more homes. 

While this shows nighttime ideal for reaching the light 
viewers and daytime for their heavy viewing counterparts, 
it tells us little about taste or selectivity because day-part 
viewing is often a function of such things as family size and 
occupation (who’s at home to view when). So let us look 
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at program preferences and restrict them just to the common 
viewing ground of nighttime television. 

Supposedly, the heavy viewer accepts everything that 
comes along, unlike the elite light viewers who should 
pounce on the program type they like, shunning all others. 

Our findings show just the reverse. There’s a greater range 
in both rating points and per cent from the most to the least 
popular program type among the heavy viewers than among 
the light. In other words, the light viewers tend to see the 
program types as being closer together than do the heavy 
viewers. 

If you list the 10 types of nighttime programs in order of 
preference by heavy viewers, you have essentially ranked 
them in order by the light viewers with two exceptions: the 
variety shows which the “selective” light viewers rate high 
and the adventure programs which they rate lower. 


Results of ranking 22 individual programs 

But people don’t view program types, they view individual 
programs and grouping them together may conceal differ- 
ences. So we looked at 22 individual programs. Again, a rank- 
ing by heavy viewers was much the same as a ranking by light 
viewers. Again, there was a greater range from top to bottom 
among the heavy viewers than among the light viewers. 

All this adds up to one point: while light viewers obvious- 
ly don’t watch as much as do heavy viewers, their greatest 
difference lies in daytime viewing. At night, the most popu- 
lar program with heavy viewers (Gunsmoke) is first with the 
light viewers too. And, as an interesting answer to the 
critics’ belief that light viewers can’t find programs up to 
their standards on today’s TV, there are two programs in the 
22 we covered where the light viewers equal the heavy 
viewers in their preference. The two programs on which the 
light viewers become heavy viewers: Lawrence Welk and 
The Original Amateur Hour. END 












*Why are WXYZ Radio 
and WXYZ-TV Detroit’s 
Most Popular Stations? 


Young in heart and busting out all over, 
that’s the personality of Broadcast House. 
WXYZ Radio and WXYZ-TV 

are stations with WX YZing! 


Southeastern Michigan is chock-full 

of bustling young peopie who work 
and play hard .. . and they buy things 
as if money was going out of style! 


We know what they like—programming 
with WXYZing. And that’s what we 
give them. Put WXYZing in your plans! 


*Seeing is believing . . . check your rating books. 










The Stations with WXY Ze 


WXYZ Radio 1270 
WxXYZ-TV Channel 7 
ABC — Detroit 


Represented Nationally by John Blair & Co. and Blair-TV 
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By Chuck Wilson, President, BPA 


PROMOTION 


WHY 
ADVERTISE 
ADVERTISING ? 


Promotion reports on audience building activities should always be followed through by broadcasters 


A s we draw towards the end of a year of conducting this 
column on behalf of the Broadcasters’ Promotion, I sup- 
pose it is only natural that a few observations are in order. 

For those readers who haven't tried it, take it from me, 
that writing a monthly column isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world—but it does offer a certain amount of satisfaction 
when you hear from people, whether they agree with you or 
not. 

You may be interested to know just how far the coopera- 
tion, or should we say, the courtesy goes when you ask peo- 
ple for an opinion on which you can develop a column. 
When we wrote the first or second column dealing with 
contests, we said we'd check with agency people who had 
been involved in the judging of contests and report on their 
reactions. 


Only one replied to personal letter 

A personal letter was sent to the judges of a particular 
broadcast contest—and out of five or six well-known people 
—one had the courtesy to answer the letter, and he said that 
he couldn't remember the contest (or the details) to the 
extent that he would be willing to give an opinion as to 
what his reactions were. 

We didn’t intend to quote names—this we explained. All 
we wanted were opinions or reactions from which we could 
develop an article that would be of interest on the subject 
of station or network contests. Seemingly, none of these 
gentlemen had an opinion after judging a national contest, 
and only one had the courtesy to even answer our letter. 
This latter point is one which we feel is the secret to the 
difference between a successful or unsuccessful operation. 

If you overlook a form letter, this is somewhat under- 
standable (but not forgiveable) but, whether you are with 
an agency, advertiser, or broadcasting company—reply to 
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the letters which are addressed to you (or are forwarded to 
you by your superiors). 

When you or your company become so important that 
you don’t feel you have to answer correspondence directed 
specifically to an individual, then you personally—and your 
company—are going to suffer the cancer of progressive in- 
difference. And, the image which you are trying to promote 
for your company is going to suffer. If you’re not trying to 
create a favorable company image—then forget the above 
entirely. 


National advertiser never saw promotion report 

But, to return to the question of response to the BPA 
columns. A recent column dealing with promotion reports, 
comparison of markets and the differences in promotional 
activities in markets in various sections of the country 
elicited an unusual letter from a large national advertiser. 

This advertiser, a prominent network sponsor, said he 
had never seen a promotion report from stations. While the 
article referred more to promotion of programs purchased 
on a spot basis, it is amazing to have a man of this calibre 
say he'd never seen a promotion report. While I don’t like 
putting anyone on the spot, I just have a feeling that some- 
one along the line is not servicing this account, whether it 
is the agency, the network (s) or the stations on his schedule. 

While a promotion report on audience building activi- 
ties, merchandising, etc. may not be the answer to all the 
troubles in the advertising world, it is a service which 
should be followed through by broadcasters—providing, of 
course, that they are conducting promotional activities to 
increase their programming. 

Everything, of course, begins with programming—but, 
right behind, running a “breath on the neck” second, is 
promotion. You may have the best show in the world, but 

To page 38 
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he spires of the 
Smithsonian Institution 
silhouette the sky seca the 
nation’s capital, as this 
storehouse of America’s 
past holds an endless fascination 
for visitors. Another 
in the WTOP-TV series of 
Washington landmarks as seen 
through the lens 


of Fred Maroon. 


Reprints on request 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


REPRESENTED BY CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 























e’s got it! And more Philadelphians get the story from newscaster John Facenda 
y other single news source. : 
s its beginning in 1952, John Facenda’s “Eleventh Hour News” has scored a 
has topped all competing programs, as well as all other regularly-scheduled 
ewscasts, for an astounding total of 86 consecutive ARB reports! 
as steadfast preference for John Facenda and “Eleventh Hour News” is but 
e of the audience interest sustained throughout WCAU-TV’s entire broad- 
nd serves to illustrate why all WCAU-TV programming, information and 
alike, continues to make... 








ON RADIO 


By Kevin B. Sweeney, President, RAB 


THE 
BOOM OF 
THE TRANSISTOR 


Forty per cent of all homes expected to have at least one transistor radio within the next five years 


', | had been swallowing hard on some of the sta- 
H tistics on the pocket transistor radio. At least, until last 
month. 

The numbers were too big too fast. But the World Series 
and, before that, the Braves-Dodgers playoff convinced me 
that every set the Japanese and U. S. electronics industry 
claimed to have sold was in operation plus a few millions 
more. 

Waiting for the jet one morning in Los Angeles, I 
counted 14 sets in operation in the waiting room which 
had 120 passengers. 

That same morning one Los Angeles newspaper, in re- 
porting on the college football game of the previous Friday 
evening, inserted in the story’s lead that while there were 
40,000 folks in the Coliseum, they were present only below 
the ear lobes. Their ears were stuck to their transistor sets 
and their minds were on the Dodgers far away. 

If you read Sports Iliustrated’s swing around San Fran- 
cisco in ‘an early October issue while the Giants were still 
in the race, you can see how the pocket and purse transistor 
radio has taken over that area, society matrons and stone 
masons, alike. 

Or ride American Airlines and note the addition to their 
propaganda in the seat pocket. It’s a solemn warning against 
the use of the radio while the flight is in the air. 


Sales for 1959 expected to reach 312 million 


' This trivia made the statistics come alive for me. Over 
| 2,000,000 pocket transistors were sold in the United States 
in 1958 by the Japanese alone. And at least another 3,500,- 
000 will be sold by the Japanese and American companies 
this year even if the 1959 Christmas is not much better than 
1958’s for retailers. 

The forecasts were for a slow, steady build-up over a 


decade until perhaps a quarter of all homes had one of these 
sets. But with an annual sale of at least half as large as all 
TV sets, the pocket transistor may be not only one of the 
electronics merchandising phenomena of the ’60s but a 
major advertising medium ranking not too far behind the 
automobile radio within the next few years. 

It’s not hard to see 40% of all homes with at least one 
pocket transistor within five years, even allowing for the 
relatively high scrappage and obsolescence which these sets 
experience. 

Certainly, the guess that the personal portable radio set 
will also pass the living room radio in use and, hence, in 
advertising importance within five years is well justified. 


Living room low on list for listening 


All the RAB studies of the listening of types of Americans 
that we underwrote last summer, e.g. working housewives, 
men 25-35, etc., show that the kitchen, bedroom and auto- 
mobile rank well ahead of the living room in total listening 
both weekdays and weekends. 

For instance, for working housewives 30.8% of weekday 
listening is in the kitchen, 25.5% in the bedroom, 20.3% 
in the automobile, and 13.0% in the tiving room with 7.8% 
done in other places, mostly outside the home. 

The pocket set has a long way to go yet in both penetra- 
tion and use to compete with the living room among 
women. But the social acceptance it secured during 1959 
when all the “best people” as well as messenge: boys and 
teen agers were using them has already accelerated sales to 
an all-time high. 

Interestingly (at least to me), the pocket transistor fol- 
lowed in the path of portables of all types as a status symbol 
for Negro men and women, usually the younger ones, in 


large metropolitan areas instead of gaining the acceptance 
To page 38 
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SWEENEY continued 


and upper-middle income 
eTOl rst and filtering down. 

The pocket transistor is going to be 

ct important this summer to all 
typ advertisers in reaching men. A 
bo1 yf an additional 10-15% audience 
pocket set for baseball games 
wouldn’t be too high a target for agen- 
Cl estimate. 

Ch hole problem of how to meas- 
ure dio, in view of this additional 
outside-the-home audience, is brought 
into n sharper focus. The value of 
measurements which profile home listen- 

even if the measurement 
up all the listening all over 
ise, dissipates every time an auto- 
sold and every time a pocket 

radio is sold. 
\lice-in-Wonderland to the nth 
p hen some agencies still tell 
dic lesmen that they measure radio 
its homes listening. And then 
mentally 180 degrees they in- 
yutdoor is an important medium 
ind that the reasons they continue to 
1 newspapers is “well, look at all 
the ding that’s done on commuter 
ibways, etc.” END 





RADIO WRAP-UP from page 29 
The Radio Advertising Bureau is un- 
eiling its heavy artillery in an effort to 
e of the gasoline distributors, and 
facturers of automotive accessories 
into the medium. RAB president Kevin 
Sweeney claims that “More than half— 
54 ver cent—of all motorists are ex- 
posed to radio during the hours before 
th pull up to the pump. And this 
figure compares with only 44.5 per cent of 
motorists reached by newspapers in the 
same period, and 10 per cent reached by 
magazines.’ He also maintained that ra- 
dio accounts for 61 per cent of the total 
time spent with media by consumers of 
isoline products on the day they buy, 
i that “three times as many motorists 
hear radio within 30 minutes before en- 
ering the gasoline station than are ex- 
all other media combined.” He 
O to invest up to $20,000 of RAB 
fund help an oil company research a 
campaign designed to completely 
don te the automobile radio audience. 
Mat § the gasoline marketers are 


the most intensive users of radio; . 


n hem Sinclair and Shell. 
Duke, one of the new filter brands on 
ket, is using radio as well as TV 
te the market. The Liggett & 
wroduct is using as many as 2,200 
yts in some markets, but averages 
1,500 in most others. Campaign 
,dio in New York, Chicago, Phil- 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Cleveland and Washington. END 





WILSON from page 33 


if you don’t do something to let people 
know about it, then the program is go- 
ing to suffer. Naturally, if the show is a 
“clinker,” no amount of promotion is 
going to put it into the winner’s circle. 
Whether the program is a dud or not, 
the broadcaster certainly owes something 
to the sponsor and should report on the 
activities which he has conducted on be- 
half of the advertisers’ program(s). Just 
as the station or network should tell the 
public about their programming, like- 
wise they should tell the advertiser what 
they are doing to help build audiences 
to his program. It doesn’t make much 
sense to spend promotional dollars and 
then keep the information a secret. 


Stations promote own packages 

Whether it is right or wrong, a station 
or network-owned package which is sold 
to an advertiser will usually receive 
stronger promotion backing than one 
which is brought in from the outside. 
The broadcaster has an investment which 
he has to protect and as a result he’s 
going to do everything possible to build 
it into a successful property. This may 
also be true when an advertiser brings 
in a known strong program which is 
advantageous to a station’s or network’s 
audience picture. And, remember, when 
you bring a program to a broadcaster— 
all that they derive from it is the time 
charge, and, in most cases, the program 
is normally an unproved quantity. By 
the same token, an agency or advertiser 
should not expect the broadcaster to 
expend monies for promotion to the 
extent that they derive little or no profit 
from a time sale. This is a good way to 
go out of business. 

Further, it should be said that the ad- 
vertiser cannot sit back and expect the 
station to carry the whole load of build- 
ing audiences—whether it is an adver- 
tiser-owned property or one which is 
owned by the broadcaster. 

If the advertiser is concerned about 
reaching the largest number of people 
possible with his advertising messages 
(and what advertiser isn’t), he’d better 
do everything possible to protect his in- 
vestment by promoting it. 

From some people you hear the old 
cliche—“‘we don’t believe in advertising 
advertising.” This is great if you’re in 
the old time media of newspapers or 
magazines (what do you have to adver- 
tise?) but when you’re involved with 
media whereby you can increase the 
audience to the program which provides 
a showcase for your advertising, then it 
doesn’t make sense to “ let George do it 
all.” The secret of success for a show is 
first the show itself—and then the com- 
bined promotion efforts of the advertiser 
and/or agency and the broadcaster. END 
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Coverage 


doesnt come 
this way yet! 


Just ask your time-buyer! He'll tell 

you coverage isn’t just had for the 

asking. But—with your 30-minute 
| show or 30-second station break 
| on film—getting the coverage you 
want and need is not only possible 
but economical and practical. 


Goes without saying that film 
also gives you control of your 
message. 


| In fact, film does three things for 
you...3 big important things: 


1. Gives you the high-polish 
commercials you've come to 
expect... fluff-free . . . sure. 


| 2. Gives you coverage with full 
pre-test opportunities. 


3. Retains residual values. 





| For more information write: 

| Motion Picture Film Department 
| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
| Rochester 4, N.Y. 





East Coast Division 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1], Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


or 


W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture Films 
Fort Lee, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Always shoot it on 
EASTMAN FILM... 
You'll be glad you did! 
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The bigges 
door ever 
opened to 


spot buying 





ileads to 


TvAR’ 
Videotape — 


- 











No open door policy ever did so much for advertisers 
and agencies. TvAR is the first and only TV-station 
rep firm to put Videotape to work for you 

... making it possible for you to 


e see the shows on TvAR-repped stations 
before you buy them and compare! 


@ pre-view your TV commercials in actual program 
context... pre-test your copy line with the same 
selling personalities who will be delivering it! 


e find out how your product would look and sound 
on TV even if it has never been on TV before! 


And that’s not all! Clip the coupon below to 

find out 9 ways TvAR’s Videotape ‘Monitor in 
Manhattan” can help build your sales. 

You are invited to make use of TvAR’s facilities. 
Watch your product take shape on tape at 
TvAR, the rep firm that gives you more 

when you go to market! 

Why not give us a call today? 

J Udson 2-3456, New York. 


Remember, spot TV can reach more people more quickly, at less 
cost and with more impact, than any other advertising medium. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 


Offices in New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Representing WBZ-TV Boston, WJZ-TV Baltimore, KDKA-TV 
Pittsburgh, KYW-TV Cleveland, K PIX San Francisco 
*TM Ampex Corp. 


Television Advertising Representatives, Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


Iwant to know what TvAR Videotape can do forme. 


Name 
Firm name 
Address 
City 


State 
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No open door policy ever did so much for advertisers 
and agencies. TvAR is the first and only TV-station 
rep firm to put Videotape to work for you 

... making it possible for you to 


e see the shows on TvAR-repped stations 
before you buy them and compare! 


@ pre-view your TV commercials in actual program 
context... pre-test your copy line with the same 
selling personalities who will be delivering it! 


e find out how your product would look and sound 
on TV even if it has never been on TV before! 


And that’s not all! Clip the coupon below to 

find out 9 ways TvAR’s Videotape ‘‘Monitor in 
Manhattan” can help build your sales. 

You are invited to make use of TvAR’s facilities. 
Watch your product take shape on tape at 
TvAR, the rep firm that gives you more 

when you go to market ! 

Why not give us a call today? 

JUdson 2-3456, New York. 


Remember, spot TV can reach more people more quickly, at less 
cost and with more impact, than any other advertising medium. 


TVAR] TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 


Offices in New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Representing WBZ-TV Boston, WJZ-TV Baltimore, KDKA-TV 
Pittsburgh, KYW-TV Cleveland, K PIX San Francisco 
*TM Ampex Corp. 


Television Advertising Representatives, Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


Iwant to know what TvAR Videotape can do forme. 


Name 
Firm name 
Address 
City 


State 





and agency develop a 
ing plan after studying 
‘itive product pricing and 
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cost structure for pro- 
3 a new product. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Marketing re. 
search, analysis 
and forecasting 
to determine 
who and where 
the customer is, 
what she needs 
and will buy, 
where and how 
much she will 
buy and what 
she will spend, 
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OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


A MARKETING PLAN FOR 
INTRODUCING A NEW PRODUCT 


Using actual marketing data in an existing product field, the media director of Gardner Agency 
presents a detailed plan for introducing a new self-polishing floor wax for a major corporation. 


By Rospert R. RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


QO NE of the major marketing challenges facing business 
today is the growing necessity for the development 
and marketing of new products. In our highly competitive 
economy, manufacturers must constantly move ahead—by 
improving their present products, by developing new mark- 
ets, by expanding their product lines. Those who fail to 
adopt this strategy must inevitably fall by the economic 
wayside and yield their marketing position to more alert, 
more aggressive competitors. 

Under these marketing conditions, manufacturers in all 
product lines are acutely conscious of the problems inherent 
in new product introductions. One aspect of such intro- 
ductions is the development of a basic media program to 
give the advertising support necessary for marketing success. 


All phases must be closely integrated 


The purpose of this article (the seventh in TELEVISION 
MaGazinE’s Media Strategy series) is to present such a 
media approach—an approach for introducing a new con- 
sumer product on a national basis in a tough, competitive 
field. While we are primarily concerned with media objec- 
tives, strategy and tactics, we cannot neatly categorize our 
media approach by separating it from the marketing func- 
tion. At Gardner, we believe that all phases of advertising, 
merchandising and sales promotion must -be closely inte- 
grated into each client’s broad marketing plan—that every 
element of the advertising program we recommend must be 
designed to help achieve a basic marketing objective. There- 
fore, this article will deal with more than just a media 
approach. We will attempt to cover briefly the entire ad- 
vertising and marketing strategy as well. 


In preparing this article, we have, of course, invented an 
imaginary client. In selecting a product, however, we have, 
in the interest of realism, chosen an existing product field— 
our “‘product” is a self-polishing floor wax. 


Information on which plan was based 


The marketing information which we have used in this 
exposition is that which was readily available in Gardner’s 
library, and consists wholly of published data. While we 
recognize that this material is not always as accurate or as 
specific as would be desirable in a real marketing situation, 
we also must recognize that, in many instances, manufac- 
turers entering a new product field must rely, for initial 
guidance, on precisely this kind of information about the 
market for their new products. Where specific information 
has been required which was not available from published 
sources, we have made assumptions about the conditions 
which exist; where these assumptions have been made, they 
are clearly indicated. Finally, we have also postulated the 
existence of research studies undertaken by the client and 
the Gardner Agency (i.e., product tests, consumer behavior 
surveys made with the Gardner consumer panel, package 
tests, etc.). In any case, though, the nature and scope of these 
surveys are no more than that which would normally be 
undertaken by sophisticated manufacturers or agencies. 

Our hypothetical client is the Houseklene Products Corpo- 
ration—a major manufacturer of household products which 
are used by women and sold, primarily, in food stores. Sales 
of this company in 1958 exceeded $100 million, and were 
supported by a national advertising program which included 
network television, national magazines and other media. 

To next page 
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MEDIA STRATEGY SERIES NO. 7: A MARKETING PLAN 


continued 





“Our two-year pay-out plan should recover the advertising investment and give us a 20%) shar 


[he product development staff of Houseklene Products 
has come up with a new liquid, self-polishing floor wax which 
tests indicate is especially effective on tile floors (asphalt, 
vinyt, rubber, cork, etc.), though it works well on wood 
floors as well. ‘This product, due to its newly created polymer 
formulation, has unusually high gloss characteristics when 
compared to other products of its type. Otherwise, its qual- 
ities are about the same as those of competitive waxes. Con- 
sumer tests have supported these findings, and demonstrated 
that, under conditions of home use, the new product does 
in fact, provide a perceptibly higher gloss than competitive 
produc ts. 

Houseklene Products, in conjunction with the Gardner 
\gency, has studied competitive product pricing, packaging 
and promotion practices. On the basis of this information, 
the client has estimated a cost structure for producing its 
These estimates were based on marketing the 
product in pint, quart and half-gallon screw-top containers 

standard in the field), and providing a retail margin similar 
to that offered by major, existing waxes (i.e., a 35% retail 
mark-up). Further, it had been found that by pricing the 
new product at the level of premium-priced waxes in the 


ney ix. 


field (i.e., Johnson and Simonize), the cost structure would 
allow a 35% margin for profit, advertising and promotion. 
On the basis of this information, a decision was made to 


market the new Houseklene Products’ floor wax. 

[In approaching this marketing opportunity, we have 
further assumed that the Houseklene Products Corporation 
sells its existing products through its own field sales force 
rather than through brokers. This field sales staff is large 
enough to secure reasonably full distribution, maintain 
ite shelf facings and otherwise provide the necessary 
sales and service help that will be needed. 


MARKETING 


\gainst this background, the job faced by the Gardner 
\gency and its client was to develop a marketing plan for 
Houseklene Products’ new wax. In the preparation of this 
plan, there were four major areas which needed to be de- 
vel yped ‘ 

|.) It was necessary to set realistic sales goals and to 
h an advertising and promotion budget. (2.) It was 
necessary to devise a creative strategy which would exploit 


adequ 


estaDli 
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the opportunities inherent both in the market and in the 
product itself. (3.) A merchandising and sales promotion 
plan had to be designed. (4.) A media approach had to be 
developed which would effectively communicate our sales 
story to those consumers who constitute the market for our 
product. 

While, for purposes of exposition, these four areas have 
been treated separately, in practice, of course, they were 
developed simultaneously. 


Who are the consumers? 


Our first step in preparing specific recommendations in 
these four areas was to examine available information on 
the market for floor waxes and the consumers who make up 
this market in relation to our product and its specific charac- 
teristics. 

In summary, this information indicated that: 

1. Self-polishing waxes (the product group within which 
our product falls) constitute approximately 85% of the total 
floor wax sales. Trend analysis indicates that this share of 
total market has remained relatively stable for the past six 
years. 

On the basis of historical data, we projected the total 
market for self-polishing floor waxes in terms of retail dol- 
lars as 86.8 million in 1960, 88.5 million in 1961 and 90.3 
million in 1962. See Table 1 in Appendix, page 79. 

2. Approximately 75% of U. S. households use self-polish- 
ing floor wax, and the median frequency is approximately 
once every two weeks. 

3. By geographic region, per family consumption is above 
average in the Northeast and Central regions, and below 
average in the Southern and Western Regions. See Table 4 
in Appendix, page 79. 

4. Per family consumption is higher in metropolitan areas 
than in non-metropolitan areas. 

5. Food stores account for approximately 75% of floor wax 
sales, with all other outlets accounting for 25% of sales. 
See Table 2 in Appendix, page 79. 

6. Since no direct information on seasonable patterns was 
readily available, we have assumed (on the basis of com- 
petitive expenditures) that the market peaks during the 
winter, and drops off during the summer months. 

7. In terms of socio-economic characteristics, while the 
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share of market.” 


the market is a broad one (encompassing some 75% of U. S. 
ion families) usage tends to be higher among families (a) with 
be incomes over $3000; (b) where the head of the household 
iles has completed grade school; (c) where the head of the 
our household is in a non-farm occupation group; (d) where 
the head of the household is under 50 years of age; (e) with 
ave children. See Tables 3, 5 and 6 in Appendix, page 79. 
ere 8. Major competitors in the field are Johnson, Aerowax 


and Simonize. An estimate of their market share, and trace- 
able advertising expenditures is shown below. 

















in 
on Estimated Share of Market and Advertising Expendi- 
up tures For Selected Brands of Floor Wax (1958) 
rac- Estimated 1958 
Estimated Advertising Expenditure 
Company and Brand Share of Market (Measured Media) 
ich $. C. Johnson & Sen ............ renee $ 21,135 
tal Beautiflor «........00.. (All products.......... 367,003 
of oo ae aeer ar COMMINEE)....<60009 2,051,558 
. So acco atin pdanwen mod aeees 1,936,418 | 
six BG istatceuseels spaicousaaes 688,546 | 
$5,064,660 
ytal American Home Products 
lol- Aerowax ......... ee $1,734,795 | 
10.3 Simonize Self-Polishing 
Floor Wax ........... on , EE Ce $1,737,974 } 
ish- WEE oc wseewase 65-85% 
ely NOTE: Bruce, Fuller and Stanley, as well as a number of other brands, 
take up the balance of the market. We estimate that none of 
these brands has a share of market exceeding 5% of total floor 
ove wax sales. 
low 
e4 In addition to the above information, we have assumed 
that qualitative data has been developed on users and non- 
eas users of floor waxes. Further, that the Gardner national 
consumer panel (a panel consisting of a cross section of 
wax 2,000 U. S. families) has been used to develop information 
les. on consumer attitudes, brand preferences and usage pat- 
terns. The results of these studies will be used primarily as 
was background information by the creative department of the 
»m- agency. 
the Having analyzed available marketing information, it was 
now possible for us to set a sales goal and establish an ad- 
the vertising budget, develop a creative strategy and prepare 














Working with media director Robert Riemenschneider (at head of table) on the media 
strategy for Glint are |. to r.: Norman Peskind, research group supervisor; Jane Groves, 
librarian; Stan Wilten, radio-TV copywriter; and Dean Pennington, v.p. and director of 
the radio-TV commercial department. (Not shown, but a regular part of these confer- 
ences: Kenneth Runyon, v.p., marketing dir. and Newton Briggs, merchandising dir.) 


ads, plan a merchandising and sales promotion program and 
define the media objectives upon which a media plan could 
be built. We have treated each of these areas separately in 
the material that follows. Since the primary purpose of this 
article is to develop a media plan, the section on media has 
been shown in greater detail than the other aspects of the 
marketing program. 


SALES GOALS AND ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION BUDGET 


A sales goal of 20% of the self-polishing floor wax market 
was set. This goal should be reached by the end of the 
second year following the introduction of the product. Our 
analysis of the product, the market and competition indi- 
cates this goal is reasonable, and could be reached in four 
stages: 

(1.) By obtaining a 19% share of market during the first 
six months following the introduction; (2.) Dropping to a 
17% share during the second six-month period; (3.) Re- 
turning to a 19% share during the third six-month period; 
(4.) And building to a 20% share by the end of the second 
year. 

On the basis of these sales objectives, the agency de- 
veloped a pay-out plan which developed 23.2 million dollars 
in factory sales over the two-year period with an advertising 
and promotion expenditure of 8.1 million dollars for the 
same period. 

While the mechanics of this pay-out plan are shown in 
the media section, the concept involves the investing of the 
normal advertising and promotion budget plus profit for a 
two-year period. If this sales goal is achieved by the end of 
the second year of marketing, Houseklene Products will have 
recovered its advertising and promotion investment, and 
will have a “going” brand which holds a 20% share of the 
self-polishing floor wax market. 


CREATIVE STRATEGY 


With this product, our superiority over competition—or 
as we at Gardner call it, “The Distinctive Difference That 
Sells”—has been determined to be a special quality of high 
gloss (or shine) stemming from its formulation. We feel it 
is important to establish this difference very strongly in all 
phases of our product image. This is particularly important 
since research has shown that the result which women de- 

To page 75 
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NEW GUARDIANS OF THE RADIO 


Broadcasting’s costs and complexity have transformed the radio/TV business manager 


most important figures in agency management. Some even wield as much, if not more 


| ist fall, a major New York advertising agency paid a 
4 rather stiff penalty for having failed to read the small 
print in a union code. 


Chis act of omission not only cost it $72,000 (a large piece 
of its 1958 profits) in money due the union, but also led 
the agency into a $23,000 tangle of litigation with a former 
client 

Today, this agency has on its payroll an executive who, 


to all intents and purposes, acts as the TV-radio business 
manager. One of his major functions: to interpret the many 
union codes that currently govern commercial broadcasting. 
1t only does this case, extreme as it may be, underscore 

that even if you select the right program and the 
right nmercial, the slightest mistake—however insignifi- 
cant at first—can be terribly costly; it also underscores why 
the little heralded but vastly important agency business 
manager for radio-TV is needed and why he is playing an 
increasingly vital role in the success and efficiency of a TV 


W advertisers investing $1,687,000,000 in TV time, 
talent and production this year, the radio/TV_ business 
mana has never been more important as a budgetary 
wat ig (at J. Walter Thompson alone, TV billings are 
running over $100 million annually). Virtually everything 
dealing with broadcast production—programming and com- 
mercials—comes across his desk. Few aspects of agency 
operations escape his watchful eye and his growing influ- 


Areas of business manager’s responsibility 
H mpiles facilities estimates, hires outside production 
stud screens and pays the talent, supervises traffic, coding 
and billing and acts as the agency’s union specialist. He can 

ement willing—administer the radio-television per- 


sonnel, and occasionally, through the grace of the radio- 
r\ president, actually runs the department himself. 
Sit he protects both the client and the agency, this 


broadcast business manager plays a crucial role in agency 
management. A fairly recent arrival on the agency scene 

handful of those who are business managers today 
came out of the old radio departments), he has seen his job 
grow in complexity, responsibility and status as the medium 
ilas rOWt1! 

Once little more than a glorified bookkeeper, he is now 
imong the powerful. In some of the larger agencies, the 
back-room whence he started has become a corner suite; 
the secretary has changed into a staff, sometimes numbering 
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over sixty people, specialists in labor, law, cost-accounting, 
traffic, personnel, etc. 

His rank may be vice president, his voice may be loud 
and clear in decision, not merely concerning the radio-tele- 
vision department but the agency as a whole. And while, 
like the corporation TV specialist, his title and function 
vary from agency to agency, his responsibilities are clearly 
defined, his future almost limitless. 

Indeed, a nuraber of the more powerful R/TV business 
managers foresee the day when their present subordinate 
role to the radio-television vice president may be reversed; 
in time, they say, the programming people may be report- 
ing to them. 


Frees creative people from routine chores 


The reason for such a forecast is simple. Explains David 
Webster Dole, 45, v.p. of broadcast business at Leo Burnett 
Co.: “This job was designed to accomplish one major thing 
—to free the creative television people from the ‘In’ and 
‘Out’ box routine, from chores that have become a curse 
to them . ‘i 

Such recent developments as the militancy of the enter- 
tainment craft unions, the obsolescence of traditional spon- 
sorship patterns, the demand by advertisers for greater 
agency services, have made it necessary to provide crutches 
for TV department heads, crutches on which they can lean 
if they are not to collapse from the sheer weight of non- 
creative detail. 

The care and feeding of talent is a special area of focus 
for many of these financial bird dogs. Today’s performers, 
exploiting the trend towards more and more specials, are 
taking advantage of the law of supply and demand. The 
agency programming executive is at a disadvantage. Edward 
H. Mahoney, the former vice president of TV-radio at 
Cunningham & Walsh explains, “It’s terribly difficult to 
meet with a name performer to discuss his act on a show 
of yours, say, minutes after you’ve bludgeoned his agent 
into settling for $5,000 less. The star won’t want to coop- 
erate and views you not as a creative man but as a ruthless 
huckster out to deprive him of what he thinks he’s worth.” 

Realizing this, C&W last year hired from Kudner Agency 
30-year old Edward Francis (Bud) Moore, now supervisor 
of business affairs and general services, who, by relieving 
him of business affairs, enables the producer to perform his 
basic creative functions of staging and direction. 

So heavily have these vice presidents come to lean on 
their business managers that J. Walter Thompson’s Dan 
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‘er . . ° 
from a glorified bookkeeper into one of the 
re oe ° 
power than the television programming head. 
ng 4 “ss ’ ° 4 
= Seymour will say, “I wouldn’t conceive embarking upon 
oil any project without Jack’s being there’”—‘“Jack,” of course, 
ak being John Francis Devine, 43, v.p. and administrator of 
‘le Thompson’s huge broadcast department (1958 billing: 
wes $126,125,000). No mere business manager, Devine is a top 
i policy planner, as is Ted Bates’ Harold Joseph Saz, 48, also 
y a v.p. His boss, Richard A. R. Pinkham assigns him total 
wid administrative responsibilities for sixty-one TV programs, 
sd daytime and night. The same appears to hold true at Len- 
on nen & Newell, where TV v.p. Nicholas E. Keesely says he 
is dreads the day his v.p.-administrator, Francis Carroll .Bar- 
ton, is out with a cold. 
Obviously, this echelon of business manager does not— 
and cannot—concern itself with every bill that floats into 
rid their departments. There are just too many bills. But be- 
oe cause much of their role is still shrouded in mystery (one 
ee agency executive recently confessed he never knew his 
oa agency had a broadcast business specialist), old misconcep- 
ve tions linger on. 
“Contrary to popular belief,” says Benton & Bowles’ 50- 
ai year-old William Eitel Schneider, ‘“‘we do not wear green 
ai eyeshades and lick the tips of our pencils. Hell, I don’t even 
we know how to run a Friden calculator!” Top to bottom: 
The fact that he has others manning the calculators re- eee eeneren wee 
1eS v.p. of broadcast business dept. 
sad flects the enormous work load the broadcast departments a nea 
a must handle during the course of a work week. Asa sepa- a 
rate division within the TV department, this business unit 1¥-redie busines manager 
wid has steadily grown in size as other elements within the de- Benton & Bowles 
ws partment—commercials, programming and _ production— EDWARD FRANCIS (BUD) MOORE 
ia have fractionalized. Some agencies have not only split the TV-radio supervisor of business 
department into programming and production—some have tein ahage eh tgaaas 
he Ys aa . . . “ Cunningham & Walsh ) 
, even split production into film, live and videotape. Still 
rc To next page JOHN FRANCIS DEVINE 
at v.p. and administrator, 
to TV-radio dept. 
J. Walter Thompson 
yw 
aa EDWIN MORTON MARSHALL 
TV-radio business manager and 
p- talent administrator 
255 BBDO 
i. At far left: 
cy HAROLD JOSEPH SAZ 
v.p. and business manager, 
Or TV-radio dept. 
ig Ted Bates & Co. 
11S At bottom center: ' 
FRANCIS CARROLL BARTON 
yn v.p. and general manager, : 
TV-radio dept. i 
in Lennen & Newell Inc. , 











NEW GUARDIANS continued 





[t times, we may act as if we were stockholders in the advertiser’s corporation . . . mand 


othe i 


have taken another approach: not wishing to spin 
off various departmental functions, they have established 
large business departments that straddle both production 
and programming; their heads wield as much power and 
rank as do the vice presidents of programming and produc- 
tion 

What it all boils down to is ironclad protection for a 
client's investment. So zealously do they go about their work 
that Edwin Morton Marshall, 49, of RBDO, thinks that, 
“At times, we may act as if we were sta kholders in the ad- 
vertiser’s corporation, and possibly. we might just as well 
be. We demand a full accounting for every penny spent, 
from a forty-nine cent photostat to a $400,000 television 


29 


sper tacular. 


The telephone is essential working tool 


(he business manager’s most important tool is the tele- 
phone. So complex has become the business of getting a 
mn the air that many of them spend a good part of 
their working day with a phone cradled on their shoulders. 
Marjorie Irwin Thompson of Compton, Advertising once 
kept a log of incoming calls; in one day she counted at least 
‘ninety-five, and I may have misplaced one or two.” 

Mrs. Thompson started to work at Compton as an execu- 


show 


tive secretary back in the ’thirties, when it was known as 
the Blackman Co. Today, she is one of the industry’s most 
experienced and able negotiators. A self-taught labor expert 


(“That dame,” says one grudging admirer, “can write a 





Business manager prepares a 
formal estimate of costs after 
conferring with the program 
group on the above-the-line 
costs, i.e., talent, of the TV 


foolproof contract”’), she is unique in a field dominated by 
men. 

Many of the questions asked the radio-TV business man- 
ager may seem pointless, at first. Nonetheless, it is of utmost 
importance that all questions are answered. The business 
has become too expensive to depend on guess-work or sup- 
position. 


Talent costs have risen tremendously 


Production costs have been fairly stabilized in recent 
months; those of talent have not. Possibly as a direct result 
of the three-way battle between ABC, CBS and NBC, some 
four hundred specials will hit the air this season. If produc- 
tion is expensive, talent’s price is exorbitant. Comments 
one programming v.p., ‘“Any estimates of talent costs based 
on the realities of last winter, when many of today’s shows 
were being ordered, are completely out of line.” He asserts 
that performers who then could be booked for $6,000 to 
$10,000 are today demanding $18,000 to $25,000. One star, 
with whom he negotiated only five months ago, has in- 
creased her asking price from $15,000 to $40,000. She’s get- 
ting it, too. 

Within the next year, network and station rate cards will 
probably be revised; greater advertiser acceptance of com- 
patible color could conceivably alter the package discount 
structure, and while VTR. should effect certain technical 
economies, chances are that it won’t. The reason: the domi- 
nance of unions. 
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THE BUSINESS MANAGER’S ROLE IN_ THETV DEP, 


Cunningham & Walsh has devised a unique yet basically simple sy: 





dward A 


for relieving the creative people in its TV department, e.g., the TV progunit whic! 


ducer, of the maze of business detail involved in the production of 
grams and commercials. Administered by radio/TV business mana 





THE COMMERCIAL 


Actual preduction of film com- 
mercial(s) begins after TV ac- 
count executive sends a work 
request through the business 











program: packager used and 
below-the-line costs, i.e., fa- 
cilities, of the network. 

















PROGRAM GROUP 
The and di- 
f TV, the 

TV pro- Conference of program 

create group with v.p. of TV 

program commercials, TV account 


executive, business man- 
ager and media people‘to * 
establish general costs 
for program, commercials, 
time, etc. Program group 
then presents the creative 
idea and general costs to 
client for initial approval. 
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manager's cost control unit to 
the v.p. of commercial produc- 





Client tion, business manager, TV art 

director, copy department, re- 

yer cording director and producer. 
the formal 
estimate 
of costs. 











THE PROGRAM 


Actual program production be- 
gins after business manager 
negotiates contracts with all 
program personnel and au- 
thorizes outside purchases. All 
production expenses are re- 
corded by business manager's 
cost control unit. 
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... [mand a full accounting for every penny spent from the photostat to the spectacular.” 


Tape has made labor’s rank and file insecure. Fearing for 
an unpredictable future, it is pressing not only for higher 
fees but also for certain safeguards. In this quest labor has 
opened a Pandora’s box of trouble for advertiser and agency 
alike. In it are such devices as the jurisdictional dispute, the 
picket line and others that stall production, cancel telecasts 
and further drive up costs. 

Furthermore, where once the agency concerned itself 
with only a handful of unions, there now are many. The 
point is not that there are more forces to deal with, but that 
each, within its own rights, is difficult to come to handle. 
And before too very long—possibly by next spring—more 
prolonged negotiations, this time with AFTRA and AFM, 
could conceivably affect TV’s price structure. 

Add to this a growing demand by advertisers that agen- 
cies do more to earn their keep. Most of them are quite 
aware of the agencies’ contribution in the many recent 
negotiations with labor. 


Agencies want more service for their $255,000 


But they demand even more before swallowing hard and 
paying out $255,000 in commission on a 52-week half-hour 
program series. 

Not only do advertisers want detailed cost-accounting for 
their broadcast budgets; they also demand greater servicing, 
more business-like operations. The client’s increased needs 
are reflected in closed circuit and intramural television 
hook-ups and studios for the pre-testing of commercials, 


TV DEPARTMENT AT CUNNINGHAM & WALSH 


dward Moore, the system depends on his three-man radio/TV control 


TV progunit which acts as an internal traffic department within the television 


1 of 
nana 











lepartment, centralizing all purchases, budget estimates, scheduling, 
tc. Here's how the system works. 





Rough storyboard goes to 





radio/TV control unit which 
schedules a conference for 
the TV department's approval 
and the selection of outside 


TV art and copy pre- 
pare rough storyboard 


another area of supervisory responsibility for the R/TV 
business manager. 

The advertiser knows that by thrusting the responsibility 
for budget control at the agency, he can save himself the 
trouble and the expense of having to maintain his own staff 
of TV cost accountants. (Sometimes, the agency will even 
get into the areas that have nothing to do with advertising; 
recently, a major advertiser wanted to stage a nationwide 
closed-circuit executive conference, whereupon the agency 
president asked his TV business manager to arrange for the 
facilities.) 


Lawyers, specialists increase in importance 


Cost and budget control may be delegated; so may traffic, 
estimating, forwarding and many other functions that lend 
themselves to routine IBM automation. But so devilishly 
complicated have program sponsorship patterns become— 
that the agency dare not entrust this area to anyone but an 
expert. That more and more of these experts are turning 
out to be lawyers and contractual specialists is no mere co- 
incidence. 

Such a specialist is J. Walter Thompson’s Devine. This 
executive protests being labeled a business manager. For 
over five years now, Devine has devoted a good three- 
fourths of his time to working side by side with Dan Sey- 
mour, head of the agency’s radio-T V department. Devine is 
a former attorney in Thompson’s large legal depart- 
ment, but Seymour has no legal background; he is a former 

To page 94 








The production team then 
prepares a  ‘‘shooting 
board,”’ actually ‘‘shoots"’ 
the commercial on paper; 
a scene-by-scene plan from 


If client approves or if changes 
are requested, the radio/TV con- 
trol unit is notified. Upon client 
approval, the control unit sched- 
ules all due dates. 














production firms to submit 
bids. After comparison of bids 
ing herd on due dates and selection of a film house 
for copy and story- by v.p. of commercial pro- 
board. . duction, the completed story- 
board and the business man- 


with business mana- 
ger’s control unit rid- 














ager’s formal estimate of 
costs is forwarded through the 
radio/TV control unit to the 
account executive for client 
approval. 





Business mana- 
ger prepares for 
the client an 
analysis of the 
estimated vs. the 
actual costs of 
production. 

















which the film will be shot. 
Casting, talent negotia- 
tions, union clearances, 
production. Upon comple- 
tion of production, the 
producer submits to con- 
trol unit a studio report 
covering talent, hours 
worked, changes in pro- 














duction, etc. 








Account executive notifies the control 
unit of client approval which: is for- 
warded to external traffic print pro- 
curement.- Business manager pre- 
pares for the client an analysis of 
the estimated vs. actual-costs of the 

production of the commercial(s). 








The control unit appraises ac- 
count executive of screenings 
for client for final approval 
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or changes. 




















Jusi completed is SSC&B's costly ($150,000) 
combination test kitchen and 

TV studio which president Brown Bolté 
says symbolizes the agency's stake in the 
world of new products. 


BOLTE OF SSC&B, 
NEW PRODUCT SPECIALIST 


K P. MopEL 


| " 1925, a former Lord & Thomas copywriter named John 
Willard Bolté told his son, “Brownie, if you want to make 
a buck and still be happy in your work, turn your hobby 
into a living.” vo 

Since Brown Bolté’s hobby is selling, it would appear 
he’s made it pay rather handsomely. As president of Sulli- 
van, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles Inc., Bolté earns upwards of 
$100,000 a year (salary and stock). And since he assumed 
that agency's presidency twenty months ago, SSC&B’s bill- 
risen from $40,000,000 to approximately $53,000,- 
000—its greatest gain since the first few years of its found- 
ing in 1946. Today, over two-thirds of its total billing is in 
radio and television. 

Restless, voluble and expressive, Bolté relishes the role 
Says a former associate of his: ‘“‘He’s always run- 
ning at top revolutions. He never shuts his motor off. He’s 
constantly in motion, selling, pushing, promoting .. .” 


ings na 


he pl 1" 


Versatile Bolté composer and inventor 


While Bolté’s: activities have run from agency man to 
popular songwriter to poet, one aspect of his 
career stands out above all others. He is a marketing spe- 
nd his special forte is the area of new product 
advertising 
Of the fourteen years spent at Benton & Bowles, most of 
Bolté’s time was spent on the Procter & Gamble account. 
“You don’t spend your time with them without becoming 
oducts expert,” explains one of his former asso- 


cialist 


\ kdown of the $13,000,000 billings gain under 
0] wardship shows that more than, one-half of this 
amot it least $7,000,000, came from the ‘introduction of 
new products by present clients; the balance came from the 
acquisition of three new accounts, two of which (Thomas 


J. Lipton Div. of Lever and This Week magazine) have al- 
ready been announced. 

Over the past twenty months, SSC&B has midwifed the 
birth of such products as Noxzema’s High Noon sun tan 
and skin lotions; Block Drug’s Nytol sleeping tablet and a 
refurbished Green Mint mouthwash; Duffy-Mott’s “AM” 
and “PM” fruit drinks, and Whitehall’s Duplexin head- 
ache tablet. Still being “tooled up” in test markets are 
Carter’s new Prize deodorant, Whitehall’s Resdan dandruff 
treatment, and American Tobacco’s Riviera cigarette— 
which alone could account for $3,000,000 or so. 


New products heighten chances of achieving goal 


Moreover, where three months ago Bolté predicted $80,- 
000,000 billings for SSC&B by 1964, he now hopes that, 
“If a group of new products, now in testing, takes off the 
way we think it will, we should reach our target a year 
earlier.” 

Behind this unbridled optimism is Bolté’s belief that in 
today’s economy, corporate growth is not optional. It is 
mandatory. And one key to growth is long-range product 
planning and development. He cites the fact that industry 
is currently investing six billion dollars in new and im- 
proved product development. 

‘“‘We have hitched our wagon to the gross national prod- 
uct,” says he, “because at the present rate of productivity, 
consumer spending in the next decade will have to increase 
fifty percent, just to keep up.” He points out that over the 
past ten years, advertising expenditures have soared 220% 
—‘‘from $77 per household to over $190. Ten years ago, the 
headache remedy market accounted for $39,000,000 and 
today, it’s almost up to $130,000,000.” 

Having hitched SSC&B’s wagon to the GNP and new 


products, Bolté prefers to keep the agency’s client roster 
To page 83 
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RATE 


YOURSELF 
AN 
EXECUTIVE 


here are few, if any, foolproof systems 

for formally evaluating the abilities of 
broadcasting executives. Some hardened 
old hands even laugh off formal executive 
appraisal as so much “hogwash.” Actual 
performance, they say, is the key to an in- 
dividual’s rise. A growing number of broad- 
casting and advertising executives, how- 
ever, view some form of management ap- 
praisal as an integral part of broadcasting’s 
growth (see “Now, when I was at Har- 
vard . . .”, TELEVISION MAGAZINE, Sep- 
tember, 1959). 





For those who want to have some fun 
analyzing their own abilities as a boss, or 
those of their subordinates, we offer the 
three check lists at right. While they can’t 
be considered the be-all and end-all of 
executive rating systems, they may help 
you spot some of your own weaknesses as 
well as those of your employes. 


The first check list, for instance, is con- 
cerned with the internecine conflict be- 
tween top and middle management over 
who should have how much responsibility. 
The next two lists concern what you as an 
employer think of your subordinates and 
how you as a subordinate think you would 
be rated by your superior. 


You may, as with a crossword puzzle or 
double-crostic, push the results aside. But 
chances are you may find that a personal 
development program is in order. 


eck lists originally were prepared by and appeared in American Business. 
eproduced here by courtesy of that magazine (published by The Dartnell 
Chicago). 





A check list designed to help executives determine leadership 
quotient as opposed to the habit of doing everything themselves 


WHAT KIND OF A BOSS ARE YOU? 
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FACTOR Always Usually Occasionally Never 
1. Do you make sure your orders are under- 
SEER ‘eo bacadawokecus vues sceeeabeuors Oo Fr} s oO DELEGATI 
2. Do you think through your instructions Con 
before issuing them? ..............ee0 oO oO oO oO 2. Gives 
3. Do you fit subordinates to the job? .... [J oO oO oO 3. Distrit 
4. Do you give subordinates a chance to 4. Maint 
disclose hidden or unknown abilities? .. [ O ia oO 5. + ats 
detail: 
i 2 
5. Do you train people who want to grow? [] Oo 0 0 &. Alloce 
6. Is the responsibility among subordinates levels 
and yourself equally distributed? ...... oO 0 O O 
7. Do you make certain that authority is as- 
signed along with responsibility? ........ O ‘Bi a 0 
8. Do you use all available company 
SOME  avicccercnaeasceseeeeen manne oO im oO oO MOTIVAT 
9. Do you help subordinates overcome bad 7, Keeps 
personal habits or correct flaws in their 8. Asks « 
MAE obec taeeaiansicwwcsenncisecenasees ry oO [} oO 9. Builds 
10. Are you patient with slow-learning 10. Gwe 
SUIMIN oss veunnecancovasessos nce Oo O 0 O 11. Gives 
12. Sets o 
11. Do you encourage subordinates to use 
Wiie DWN WRITING ocinccdccswocsseces ae oO oO oO 
12. Do you make periodic appraisals of 
subordinates’ progress? .........2eeeee- O | oO oO 
13. Are you constantly alert to better HUMAN R 
MEE, acisis cceamexceaiegincsencteoeen 
“anaes S - _ q 13. Create 
14. Do you encourage departmental and staff 14, Helps 
meetings to review progress? .......... oO O oO oO 1 Fiee ¢ 
15. Do you avoid being secretive about plans 16. Contre 
Ge NEE cochwrsanecieceseauaseves oO cr} oO oO 17. Remen 
16. Do you encourage group solutions to 18. Resists 
TUN OMEE  vivctecweseswonsecioees eens oO [3 Ey 0 acti 
17. Do you always share credit with subordi- 
nates when you are complimented on a 
FOR WAN MONGE aciccssicacswevewsecoos . Oo 0 oO 
18. Do your subordinates respect you as a ADMINIST 
leader, not fear you as a boss? ........ oO Oo oO 
19. Ki 
19. Do you accept the inevitable errors of 20 “a 
employees, errors that you yourself might a1. Finds 
. 2 ° 
Nea VOUIEGE << sicwesine<awccitiscewineeers O 0 oO D0 it Wie 
20. Have you developed subordinates who 23. Respec 
have gone on to bigger things? ........ D D oO oO 24. Gets ¢ 
anneal 
SCORING 
Always = 5 points Usually = 4 points Occasionally = 2 points Never = 0 points oe 
Total checks under each heading and multiply by point- 
value indicated. Highest possible score is 100; lowest, 0. 
90 to 100 points........ Excellent leadership quotient. 
80 to 89 points........ Work on the low areas. L 
70 to 79 points........ You can get more help from your staff. 
60 to 69 points........ Below average. Study up on leadership. 
Sto 5D points.....<<.< Serious situation. Better watch out. 
Below 49 points........ You're a do-it-yourselfer—not an executive. 

















HOW DO YOUR SUBORDINATES RATE? 


FACTOR Always Occasionally § Never 


























HOW WOULD YOUR BOSS RATE YOU? 


Rate yourself on the 25 traits as you feel your superior would rate you. Be objective, 
and you will get a clear picture of your status as viewed by those above you. 











—_ DOES YOUR SUPERIOR THINK: Always Frequently Seldom Never 
0 DELEGATING 1. You are a good judge of people? Siew oO oO oO O 
2. You show vision and perspective? ........ oO O O O 
1, Can instruct in all phases of work ............ oO O 0 3. You possess conceptual skill? ...........- oO 0 O 0 
O 2. Gives authority with responsioility ............. 0 | oO 4. You build and maintain a good 
O 3. Distributes work load fairly eee eee seeecesseers 0 oO O **climate’’ in your I i a oO oO 0D oO 
4, Maintains proper control and follow-up .......... O oO oO 5. You gain acceptance of your views? ...... oO oO 0 oO 
O 5. Avoids tangling subordinates in unnecessary 6. You build strong understudies? .......... oO oO O oO 
Oo GAGS wccccccesese. steeeeeees sreseeeeseeeees 0 oO Oo 7. You plan for the future while still getting 
6. Allocates work according to specialties, job ee SS oO oO oO 0 
EME. “einer osisisicinivaaieig pie s'a\s: pst owiyicels Saclncmural oO oO oO ee er : 
oO 8. You are cost-conscious—both for the 
company and personally? .........++.-+++ oO Oo oO 0 
9. You can accept decisions with which you 
QO don't completely agree? ...........+e000% oO | | oO 
10. You are prompt and reliable—are willing 
0 MOTIVATING to work be ve SOO TE GORGE ovicccccscccs oO oO oO O 
7. Keeps subordinates informed of their progress ... [J oO 0 11. You are respected by all levels of 
8, Asks opinions of subordinates ..........sseeeees Oj oO oO DMN cc dewsegsennehosvssssseawe~ess oO oO | O 
0 9. Builds teamwork of group ........2.eeeeceecees 0 oO ‘&. 12. You face up to reality—avoid idealistic 
10. Criticizes tactfully and constructively ........... oO oO oO DING MIMNEE aa osdeneeccwesbicccecseneus O oO 0 O 
0 Il. Gives reasons for changes ............+sseecees ca Oo O 13. You know what you want and how to 
TE Se GED OUND ois.n.sigeinsicciieciennecveeveawe oO oO oO Gat WE occ oun kaa y beeen anweamoeuanenes oO Oo ry oO 
Oo 14. You represent the company well, both on 
GE Se Pe I an ciricde eh se ssnciseianses im oO Oo O 
15. You show wide, varied  interests—can 
0 intelligently converse on many topics? .... [J oO oO oO 
HUMAN RELATIONS 16. You p real pathy and understand- 
Q 13. Creates pleasant working atmosphere ........... 0 oO oO ing of human nature? ...........+++++++. 0 O 0 0 
14. Helps with personal problems .................. oO Cc] oO 17. You keep abreast of technical data and 
O LT OT MNOD 5:5/0s onecaunsessinsw ons seneowees O 0 0 information needed for future growth? .... [] O O C 
16, Controls temper and irritability ................ Oo 0 O 18. You give clear, lucid answers to 
oO 17, Remembers names and faces .......+....0+0005- oO oO oO Questions? ....seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee O 0 O Oo 
18. Resists unreasonable demands by higher 19. You are mature and emotionally stable? .. [] ia oO oO 
oO MII: 53 ccc wes nteNeosawveceweaseseewnse oO oO oO 20. You have faith in yourself, in the company, 
Wi SN I 65 i 55 ceinsndececssecesess 0 oO oO O 
21. You are mentally alert, quick to grasp and 
understand new ideas? ..........--ss00+- O oO C7] oO 
0 22. You set positive, attainable goals for your- 
ADMINISTRATION self and subordinates? ..............-0-- oO oO O oO 
a 19. Knows how to plan and schedule work .......... | O C) 23. You take core of yourself physically, men- 
20. Makes decisions promptly and fairly ............ oO 0 OD tally, ond morally? ..........+-0+e0se0e+. O 0 O 0 
21. Finds solutions to new problems ............... a o | 24. You have a sense of personal 
a 22. Personally well organized ..............0eeeeees oO oO oO competitiveness? .......eeeeeeee rere eeees 0 O O O 
23. Respected by other executives ................4. | 0 oO 25. You avoid getting in over your head with- 
0 24. Gets things done without pressure ............6. oO oO oO out ducking honest responsibility? ........ oO Oo oO s 
SCORING SCORING 
oints Always = 5 points Occasionally = 2 points Never = 2 points Always = 4 points Frequently = 3 points Seldom = 2 points Never = 1 point 
. . ee Total checks under each heading and multiply by point- 
Total checks and multiply by point value ixdicated. value indicated. Highest possible score is 100; lowest, 25. 
Highest possible score is 120—lowest, 0. 
25 to 35 points... Watch out, your job is in jeopardy. 
105 to 120 points........ Excellent rating 36 to 45 points........ Still too low, start a personal development program. 
87 to 104 points........ Strong rating 46 to 60 points........ Lots of room for improvement. 
69 to 86 points........ Work with subordinates on weak factors 61 to 75 points........ Analyze ‘‘Seldom'’ and ‘'Never'’ ratings and work on them. 
50 to 68 points........ Below average 76 to 85 points........ Average rating. 
Under 50 points........ Very substandard 86 to 92 points..... ...Positive traits outweigh the negative—check low areas. 
Over 92 points........ Excellent rating, shoot for 100—that's where real growth will 
begin for you. 
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The “groaning intellectual” clings to a myth when he 
attacks sponsors for pandering to the public taste with 
low-brow comedy instead of high-brow programming. Such 


is the view of one advertising professional who thinks 


intellectuals are often confused over the nature of mass 


media and the difference between art and entertainment. 
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By Vicror M. RATNER 


IVEN any discussion about “What is good or bad taste?”’, 
is it might be well to begin by remembering one of 
Ambrose Bierce’s “Fantastic Fables.” He called it The “Dis- 
interested Arbiter,” and here is the whole story: 

Two dogs who had been fighting over a bone, without 
advantage to either, referred their dispute to a sheep. 

The sheep patiently heard their statements, then flung 
the bone into a pond. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the dogs. 

“Because,” said the sheep, “I am a vegetarian!”’ 

The fable has a point for the intellectual, or any other 
eminent citizen, who has little personal appetite for most 
of the nourishment provided by mass media—yet who con- 
sistently and severely criticizes their services to other people. 

What he does not seem to realize is that, for the first time 
in civilized history, most of the cultural product of a society 
is not now designed for an aristocracy—but for the apprecia- 
tion, the standards and uses of masses of people. 

Some of the most interesting arguments about mass media 
spring wholly out of technology. “Culture” invades the 
privacy of one’s home, today, as it never could before. In the 
old days, one brought books and music into the home one- 
self; one selected specific plays and concerts to buy tickets 
for. A man’s cultural experience was as private to him as his 
choice of food. 


Our homes are on a cultural highway 

But today television and radio, more often than not, bring 
into our home programs which were not designed for us but 
for other people. Culturally speaking, we now live on a 
public highway. Other people’s programs come to us auto- 
matically following a program we like, or while we're search- 
ing for a program we like. In this way, many an intellectual 
has for the first time been directly exposed to mass tastes. 

He is shocked. He reacts, as almost any of us do, to sharp 
variations from our private standards. He is also indignant 
at this invasion of his privacy. He does not say: “This pro- 
gram was intended for other people, not for me.” 

He says: ‘““This is a bad program. Why do they put it on?” 

It is a knotty question. Whose standards should apply? 

We have made some progress toward solving the problem 
in other areas, though it has taken time to do so. Certainly 
many of us realize—after centuries of bitter battle—it is no 
longer proper in our society to speak of any other man’s 
religion as being “good” or “‘bad” but only different from 
our own. 

And freedom of thought is one of our most profound 
tights. Yet judging from the anguished criticism of mass 


THE FREEDOM OF TASTE 


media one sees so often, many of us are not yet prepared to 
defend freedom of taste—when it is someone else’s taste set 
against our own. 

We will fight hard for religious democracy and political 
democracy, but what might be called “cultural democracy” 
is still something of a new concept. Whether we are educated 
or uneducated, we haven’t yet been made to doubt our firm 
belief that in entertainment we know “good” from “‘bad”— 
unconsciously projecting our taste as a standard for the 
community. 


Exposure to the tastes of an entire nation 

I suggest this may be so because it is only recently in his- 
tory that we have been brought so directly into contact with 
the cultural tastes of an entire nation, instead of the nar- 
rower tastes of our particular group in society. And intel- 
lectuals have been far quicker to criticize these ‘‘other” 
tastes than to understand them; one reason, perhaps, why 
their criticism has had so little effect over the years. 

The question remains: To what degree should “freedom 
of taste” rank with freedom of thought, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech? 

The issue is complicated by the extraordinary flexibility 
of modern mass media. Some of them are, in one place, the 
carnivals, the museums, theatres, schools, market places, 
newspapers and political forums of our time. 

But they are not all these things evenly. They are not be- 
cause, as their label suggests, they primarily serve the desires 
of masses of people—whose interest in the above is far from 
even. 

And all their power derives from the people. Mass media 
are never thrust on the population, as new economic struc- 
tures may.be. They become big only when millions of people 
choose to-‘make them so; they continue vital only when they 
serve masses of people as they want to be served. 

This is one of the purest forms of democratic action. Out 
of a greater multiplicity of offerings than was ever before 
available, the people choose. 

And in our competitive system, no “conspiracy” by adver- 
tisers (or anyone else) can long foist on the public something 
it doesn’t want, or hold back from the public something it 
does want. It is pure myth to think otherwise, though many 
intellectuals—_more unsophisticated about “other people’s 
tastes” than anything else—still cling to these myths. 

This immediately faces us with the question: How much 
can we trust the people’s tastes? 

And this question, whether the intellectual acknowledges 


it or not, is the heart of his quarrel with mass media. 
To page 90 
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By LEoN MorRsE 


lang, the new powdered drink introduced by General Foods, is a good example of how l* -~ 
GF goes about cracking a new market. With TV as its top weapon, Tang's ad 
strategy already has had a profound impact on the breakfast juice and drink field 
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frozen orange juice 


Sacramento Tomato Juice, 
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Florida Citrus Commission, 


fresh oranges 
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fresh squeezed oranges 
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N my Own company and I’m sure in many of yours, new 

products—all unknown and undreamed of prior to World 
War Two—account for well over one-third of total net sales.” 
This statement was made by Charles G. Mortimer, then 
president and now board chairman of General Foods at the 
Golden Anniversary meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers 
Association in November, 1958. 

By now it undoubtedly has become an understatement. 
The General Foods romance with new products continues to 
reach new heights of passion; the lover seems to have dis- 
covered some formula that continually wins the favor of his 
chosen, the American consumer. 

Among the company’s more recent new products are such 
cold cereals as Sugar Coated Krinkles, Corn-Fetti Flakes and 
Alpha-Bits; Kool-Shake, Bliss, Farmington Chocolate Bars, 
Certo and Sure-Jell Pectins, Dream Whip Topping, Apple 
Chip Cake Mix, Chocolate Chip Cake Mix, Banana Cake 
Mix, and a line of Birds Eye frozen instant baby food which 
is still being tested. 

Of all its new products however, one of the most outstand- 


ing and significant is Tang, a new powdered drink. Only 


s in full national distribution since January, Tang’s total im- 


pact on the market is yet to be defined. It has been acclaimed 
in Most quarters as an “‘amazing success.”’ Nevertheless, its 
great acceptance is not completely comprehended by many 
in the package goods industry. 


GF shooting for sale of 40 million jars in 1959 


The extent of that success may be gauged by several 
developments; first, General Foods is bringing out a third 


f size, 21 ounces, in response to consumer demand. Second, 


although General Foods gives out no figures, the trade 
estimates the advertising outlay during 1959 for the product 
will be about $5,000,000 and about the same rate the fol- 
lowing year, making it one of the most heavily advertised 
brands in the nation. Third, the frozen orange juice proc- 
essors are already bleeding from the wound made by Tang; 
copy in their recent magazine advertising states, “No syn- 
thetic substitute gives you natural vitamin C and other 
health benefits of fresh-frozen orange juice.” General Foods 
is said to be shooting for the sale of a minimum of 40,000,000 
jars of the powdered drink, and revenues in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000,000 during this year. 

The great reservations about the product are as to its 
ability to maintain its impact; that is, whether it can hold 
its market. General Foods naturally believes that the future 
will see Tang become a staple in the kitchens of America; 
it has made studies which show a large volume of repeat 
business. It also has made surveys which indicate that it may 


have uncovered an entirely new market for its breakfast 
drink. It is believed that among these new consumers are 
many who find the product supplies a need for an instant 
breakfast drink of uniform quality. The studies claim that 
sales of its competitors’ products continue to rise moderately 
too, as Tang advertises in a market. 

Many in the fruit juice field however disagree. They 
believe that the product is no more than “Kool-Aid with 
an orange flavor.” (Kool-Aid is another powdered drink 
marketed by GF.) They maintain that it is not being used 
as a breakfast drink but as a vitaminized version of Kool-Aid. 


Frozen juice processors are in arms 


Regardless, Tang from here on in will be under greater 
stress. Competition will become keener. The Florida Citrus 
Commission has budgeted about the same sum as last year, 
$3,800,000. (Most of this money will be spent on magazines 
and newspapers, but it has bought six weeks of What’s My 
Line on CBS-TV); the big push however will be from the 
twenty-odd leading frozen orange juice processors who have 
collected a $3,300,000 war chest to promote the product. 
Half this money is going for a cut-price coupon promotion 
campaign; half in direct advertising to newspapers and 
magazines. 

But Tang faces greater direct advertising pressure from 
about 40-odd and assorted brands. Minute Maid, one of its 
chief competitors spends a minimum of $4,000,000 for its 
various brands. The rest of the field probably spends an 
estimated $18,000,000. But most of this money is in small 
budgets. 

Conceivably this kind of advertising weight should have 
been formidable enough to prevent Tang from entering the 
market. Failing that, it should have made General Foods 
pay dearly for the buyers it reached. Yet neither is true. 

Herein lies the General Foods analytical masterstroke, one 
which other companies interested in new products would 
do well to study. The Tang advertising is heavy and con- 
sistent, mostly in TV. Its competitors together have a big 
budget, but individually their advertising is small. It is 
fragmentized. It becomes a question of a big gun against 
a large number of rifles. General Foods, of course, knew 
this; it had been in the frozen juice business for years with 
its Birds Eye division. 

The very nature of the breakfast juice and drink field 
gives the giant package goods firm a peculiar position of 
strength. The stakes are so high too, that even a small share 
of the market will permit General Foods to profit hand- 
somely; of the $25 each week that the average family spends 


for food, nearly $.60 is for non-carbonated beverages. 
To page 80 
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CONTINUING BRAND STUDY NO. 40 





THIS MONTH: CAMERAS, CIGARETTES, DESSERTS & TOPPINGS 


is regulars slip, filter tips have become major 
protagonists in the cigarette war. Kodak and 
Jell-O lead their categories in recall and use. 


‘ even more frantic fight among the filters and the 

A advent of the mentholated brands characterize the al- 

dy murderous competition among cigarette brands in 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Filters gaining in use 


[ELEVISION MAGAzINE’s latest brand study finds that, 
1957, the cigarette sales war has turned from a contest 
een the filters and regulars to a battle for market 
ition among the filters themselves. By the September Pulse 
ey, the filter brands had registered the highest per- 
itages of recall and were gaining in respect to use, except- 
for such hardy regulars as Pall Mall, Chesterfields and 
kies in New York, Pall Mall in Chicago and Camel and 
Mall in Los Angeles. 

While third in recall, Kent continued as the use leader 
mg all brands in all three markets. Pall Mall took second 
in use in all three markets although not so high in the 
for recall. Of all viewers interviewed, 13% had switched 

nds in the six-month period ending in September. 
In New York, Winston and Marlboro showed the greatest 
iins in use between July, 1958 and September, 1959. In 
icago, Viceroy registered the most gains in both use and 
ill among all the brands mentioned. Winston slipped 
most in use while remaining high in recall. Salem im- 
proved its position the most among the brands in use in 

Angeles. 

Here are the highlights reflected in two other product 
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FILTER CIGARETTES 
JOCKEY 
FOR POSITION 


categories covered for the first time in TELEvision Macs 
ZINE’s continuing brand studies: 

In the category of desserts and toppings, Jell-O led th 
field in use in September in all three markets and was top 
in recall in New York and Los Angeles. In Chicago, Luck 
Whip led in recall. Ten per cent of those interviewed in z 
three cities reported switching brands in the six month 
ending in September. 

In the camera market, Kodak topped all brands in u 
and recall. In New York, Polaroid placed second in use ani 
recall. In Chicago, Bell & Howell stood second in use, witl 
Polaroid second in recall. And in Los Angeles, Argus fo 
lowed Kodak in use with Polaroid again second in recal 
Only 3% of those surveyed switched brands in the s 
months ending in September. 


How this survey was conducted 


Findings in this survey in the three markets are based @ 
the following questions asked viewers: “What brands ¢ 
(product category) have you seen advertised on TV duri 
the last two weeks?” “Which did you use?” “Have yo 
changed (product category) within the past six months?” 

Results of this study are based upon 1,500 interviews (51 
in each market) conducted by Pulse for TELEvision Mac 
ZINE’s Continuing Brand Study. 

It is well to bear in mind that the products named we 
those recalled by the respondents. However, these produ 


were not necessarily advertised on TV in the period statej 
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his is the 30-pound “atomic 
\ clock’”’ and its inventor, 
T / Dr. Harold Lyons, Hughes 
—“ Aircraft Company scientist, 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration . . . a clock that will neither 
gain nor lose one second in a thousand years. 
In a space satellite in orbit, this clock will 
transmit rapid oscillations to be compared 
with time shown by a “master” clock on 
the Earth. Such a comparison will offer 
history’s most searching check of the 
Einstein theory (that time in space, in 
speed-of-light movement) is slower than 
time on Earth. It will also offer precise 
measurements of the geometric shape of the 
Earth, and investigate whether space is the 
same in all directions, as well as measuring 
the velocity of light and radio waves. 


Compared with the complexity of 
this kind of thing, the measuring of mass 
audiences in television seems simple. It isn’t, 
but American Research Bureau, pioneer in 
the field, is regarded as the ultimate in 
precision (within its own strictly defined 
limits). While sampling in itself can only 
approach absolute accuracy, the means by 
which data is gathered and processed can 
be refined to a high degree of precision. Two 
striking innovations by ARB forged the 
way for electronic accuracy in television 
research . . . instantaneous electronic audi- 
ence measurement by ARB’s own ARBI- 
TRON, and the introduction of Remington- 
Rand’s newest UNIVACe SS90 high speed 
data processor to television research. 
Matching the painstaking efforts employed 
by ARB in sampling procedure, these 
atomic-age instruments assure ARB clients 
of results that are unsurpassed in... 


Accuracy... Reliability... 
Belrevability 


AMERICAN 
RESEARCH 
BUREAU, INC. 





WASHINGTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
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Television Magazine 


William Stewart, programming vice president of the Star 


stations, outlines the problems and promise of the medium. 


RADIO 


STUDY 
" 30 


A Programming Expert Evaluates Radio 


For the past several years, radio has been the scene of a 
battle between the so-called “quality” stations, and the 
formula stations. Most of the controversy centers around the 
nature of the music programming—the Top Forty record 
selections, rock ’n’ roll—and the treatment of news—jazzed- 
up or simply presented. In this interview, we are pleased to 
air the opinions of a young man whose experience qualifics 
him to act as spokesman for one side of the dispute; thirty- 
one-year-old William Anthony Stewart has spent three-and- 
a-half years in programming with each of the leading inde- 
pendent chains, the McLendon stations and the Storz group. 
He is currently vice president in charge of programming for 
the Star stations: Ko1L, Omaha; kicn, Denver; and KISN, 
Portland, Ore. 


j oe dispute in American radio is not between so-called 
‘quality’ radio and formula radio. Such an anlysis 
oversimplifies the situation. Rather it is between new and 
old radio. The term formula radio does not describe the 
new, vital, independent stations. They are typical of what 
I like to call ‘modern radio.’ These stations are actually very 
different one from another. The Storz stations have a busier 
sound than the McLendon stations, but even Storz has dif- 
ferent sounds in different markets; his Kansas City, Miami 
and Minneapolis outlets sound dissimilar to those in Okla- 
homa City and New Orleans. The Bartel stations sound 
different from the Plough group. And the so-called ‘quality’ 
stations play the same list of tunes as many of these stations 
do. Some sell their public service to the trade more con- 
vincingly, that’s all.” 
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Stewart sees the disk jockey as the key to ‘modern radio,” 
but believes his position in radio is in a state of evolution. 
“In modern radio, the position of the disk jockey is differ- 
ent. He must now become a team man. He can no longer 
be expected to carry a station by himself. In the early days 
of independent radio, the top-flight disk jockey was the 
exception. You’d have four deadheads and one hotshot and 
the hotshot was strong enough to carry everyone along. 


“The public wants a familiar sound” 


“The important thing now is for the station to build an 
image, an identity in the mind of the public. They seem 
to want to hear a recognizable sound with which they are 
familiar. You can’t have disk jockeys playing different ver- 
sions of the same tune, or music that clashes without can- 
celling out that impression. Naturally this often results in a 
sameness of sound; many disk jockeys sound alike but it’s 
not easily helped. There are plenty of good young disk 
jockeys of today—more good young ones than in the old 
days. It’s just that they don’t get the same opportunity to 
shine. 

“The disk jockey now must be disciplined enough to 
take some direction. He cannot be allowed to run wild. He 
can’t ramble on and on, indulging his personality but 
boring many of the listeners. If he has something to say 
—some comment that’s interesting—he should say it, but 
then go on with the music. The primary responsibility for 
the selection of the music must rest with the station. It has 
an overall view. It can integrate him into its pattern of 


operations. The disk jockeys can continue to cry. “They 
To page 63 
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each publication “surveys” all the rest 


And each proves the absolute, unbiased best 


Shs 


9 
With print run the highest, jenbeoribers blue-chip 


When all of these claims make a bid for your green 








And the flagpole’s so cluttered the flag can’t be seen 


THEN ...One suggestion seems the simplest of any: 
Read the magazines—compare them. Your own judgment, your own 


evaluation will quickly show you what books to advertise in. 


You cannot read any new issue of TELEVISION Magazine 
without discovering a book with an unusually deep and 
powerful hold upon the attention of its readers. Any 
comparison with other publications dramatically shows 
TELEVISION Magazine’s unique editorial approach...its 
ability to reach management on its own level... to provide 
through research the working tools for media people... 

to reflect the full impact of television as a major 
communications force ...to provide a contagious climate 

of prestige, an authoritative showcase for your advertising. 
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RADIO EVALUATED from page 61 





“The novelty of mobile news has dissipated. It is useful only if it can cover a city completely.” 


won't let me play my own records,’ but it won’t do most of 
them any good. Their power of selection is over. The good 
ones still have plenty of freedom to work within the bounds 
of direction given them. They adhere to the music policy 
and get it across too.”’ 

This program executive believes that the “modern radio” 
stations are opening up their music policies. He also points 
out that there has been a lack of understanding on Madison 
Avenue as to the reason why many stations play a Top 40 
list of tunes. 

“These stations,” Stewart maintains, “are trying to give 
listeners what they think they want. Many people listen to 
radio to hear the hits. By playing a limited number of hits, 
they foster the illusion that every time you punch the dial 
you'll hear a hit record.” 


“A fallacy to think only kids like rock 'n’ roll” 


“Nevertheless” Stewart sees ‘many stations loosening up 
their music policies to include many more albums, and 
many of the old standards.”’ He observes too that many more 
of the outlets are censoring the rock ’n’ roll music. “They 
play it now mostly in the late afternoon and the evening. 
But rock ’n’ roll has more staying power than it is given 
credit for. It is a fallacy to think that only kids like rock ’n’ 
roll.” 

At one time, Stewart believed that news was a significant 
ingredient in the success of the leading independent stations. 
He has changed his mind. He has noted that most people 
are interested in local, human interest news, especially 
those developments which affect them, directly or indirectly. 
Too few of the usual news items on radio fall into this 
category; for example, he points to the numerous stock 
market reports, and the relatively few people who own 
stock; even for those who own stock these reports are in- 
adequate because they concentrate on general information 
and give only a few stock quotations. 

The bespectacled young executive is aware that many sta- 
tions are increasing their news. He cites the Storz station in 
Oklahoma City, KoMA, as evidence of a trend in another 
direction; KOoMA has no regularly scheduled newscasts. It 
offers three headlines per hour. 

As to the increase in the news staffs of the other stations, 
Stewart points out that mere numbers mean nothing. Qual- 
ity is more important than quantity and content is the key 
to quality. He believes too that the wire services haven't 
kept pace with the times. They offer predominantly na- 
tional news when independent stations are primarily inter- 
ested in local news. 

Stewart finds that mobile news is a novelty which has 
never really proven itself. “There are good reasons why 
these mobile news units haven’t really caught on,” he de- 
clares. “Much of the novelty has been dissipated. Besides, 
Cities are so large that one would need a fleet of trucks to 
be able to cover the area well. Consequently, these units 
have limited use. Only if mobile news can cover a city 
completely is it of any use.” 

The program director observes independent radio sta- 
tions can no longer promote in the same wild, freewheeling 
way as they did several years ago, unless they are moving into 
a market which has not seen much of it. “‘A station in Den- 


ver had a contest in which a trip to Paris was the prize and 
ratings went down. Another station conducted a $50,000 
“Treasure Hunt’ and ratings dipped. The public has 
obviously become jaded with contests and promotions, 
especially since the TV quiz program debacle. 

“We can promote now, but we must use a different ap- 
proach. We must offer the unique contest which generates 
word of mouth. For example, our station is running ‘An 
Apple For The Teacher’ contest in Omaha. All we ask is 
that listeners send in the name of their children’s favorite 
teacher and we'll send a basket of fruit along to the one we 
select. The contest has created a lot of interest and talk.” 

Stewart sees “modern radio” as being confronted with 
several major problems. Chief among these he names the 
limited creativity in the field. ‘““Too few people are doing 
the thinking for too many. This is not only because of the 
difficulty in being creative. It is also because of the copying 
that continually goes on; one station grabs another’s idea if 
it has any merit. There is no protection for ideas. There are 
tape services in the big cities which charge $20 per month 
subscription. They'll send you tapings of the programming 
on the better stations in their cities. They'll tape anything 
to your order. Naturally those stations which are hot are 
continually being taped. Before you know it, anything 
you've created that’s any good is being played on numerous 
stations across the country. And you can’t do anything about 
i” 

Warns against off-color comments 


The station executive warns against the tendency of a few 
disk jockeys to indulge in suggestive remarks while at the 
mike. These off-color double entendres, while the exception, 
could go a long way toward damaging radio’s position in 
the community. He also notes that many music publishers 
and record companies are in the habit of releasing songs 
with double meanings. This material is intended for home 
sale. It is, however, tempting to program for disk jockeys 
who are interested only in audiences. 

He suggests that radio station management sit down and 
talk to important executives in the record and music pub- 
lishing business. A mutual exchange of ideas, he believes, 
should improve the quality of music. 

Stewart expects radical changes in radio during the next 
year or two. He thinks that we are at the beginning of an 
age of specialization in radio. More and different kinds of 
stations will be created as old patterns of programming are 
changed and new ones emerge. It is his belief that more 
classical music stations will be in operation in some of the 
larger cities of the country, that more “wall-to-wall” sta- 
tions, which primarily offer good music, will find a niche 
in different cities. He makes the point however, that the 
classical music station of the future won’t present its music 
in such an “austere” way. He feels that many people look 
to radio for the excitement that their lives lack and that 
austerity diminishes that excitement. He also maintains that 
while network service will undoubtedly be curtailed, some- 
how it will be better integrated into the operation of local 
radio. 

In sum, Stewart looks forward to a long and prosperous 
future for the medium. END 
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NOVEMBER 
TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets 


updated each month from projections for each U.S. county 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION 

MAGAZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “Na- 
tional Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for 
March 1956 and March 1958, the two county-by-county 
estimates prepared by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census and 
the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of 
the South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future 
increases from either level can be expected to be dis- 
tributed over a longer period of time than was character- 
ized by the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV Homes 
count is at a temporary plateau even though the television 
penetration level is below the 95% ceiling established 
by TELEvIsion MacazinE. These markets will be held for 
an indefinite period. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is pen- 
etration increases off-set by current trends of population 
movement which for some regions has shown at least a 
temporary decline (cf. Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-25, No. 160). 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show higher pen- 
etration in metropolitan areas (e.g., over 97% in Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee), but the available evidence shows 
that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan area 
itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical theoret- 
ical ceiling for the TV market as a whole. This does not 
mean that penetration may not actually go higher in some 
markets. Penetration figures in markets with both VHF 
and UHF outlets refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined 
by TELEvisIoN MacGazine’s research department. Viewer 
Studies are used when current—engineering contours, only 
where research data is made obsolete by station facility 
or market changes. 

Antenna height, power and terrain determine the phys- 





covered by the station with maximum coverage in 
that market. Figures for other stations in the mar- 
ket may vary according to programming, channel, 
power, tower height, etc. 


The TV Homes credited to each market are those 
| 
} 


ical contour of a station’s coverage and the probable qual- 
ity of reception. Other factors, however, may well rule out 
any incidence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. 

Network affiliations, programming, number of stations 
in the service area must all be weighed. The influence of 
these factors is reflected in the Nielsen Coverage Study, 
the ARB A-Z surveys and, in some cases, the regular re- 
ports of the various rating services. The Nielsen data in 
particular, where made available to TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
by NCS subscribers, has become the backbone of estimating 
coverage and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cutoff point of 
25%. Normally, a county will be credited to a market if 
one-quarter of the TV homes in that county view that 
market’s dominant station at least one night a week. 

In some markets it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being restudied by this magazine’s research depart- 
ment and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound 
estimate can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done wher- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of coverage and 
no substantial difference in TV homes. The decision to 
combine markets is based on advertiser use and common 
marketing practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by changes 
in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. For this 
reason, our research department is continuously re-examin- 
ing markets and revising TV Homes figures accordingly. > 
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In Ist Place 
3-6 p.m. Every Day 
Tied for Ist Place 
6-9 p.m. Every Day 


up-DATED 


Largest TOTAL circulation 
Largest night-time weekly 
circulation 343,200 Homes! 


WLOS-TV FIRST 
in the Carolina Triad ! 


All measurement surveys show that 

WLOS-TV is FIRST inthe Carolina 

Triad in delivering the audience for 
our product or service at a low, 
ow CPM. Get all the facts from 
yur PGW Colonel. 
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towering new force in Southeastern TV 


UNDUPLICATED ABC IN 
GREENVILLE © ASHEVILLE © SPARTANBURG 


WLOS AM-FM 


Represented by: Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
Southeastern Rep: James S. Ayers Co, 
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TOTAL U.S. TV HOMEG.....................00 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 


network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air. 





Market & Stations—% Penetration 





ABERDEEN, S.D.—68.0 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A) 


ABILENE, Tex.—78.0 
KRBC-TV (N) 


ADA, Okla.—76.0 
KTEN {A,C,N) 


AGANA, Guam 
KUAM.-TV (C,N) 


AKRON, Ohio—44.0 
WAKR-TVT (A) 


ALBANY, Ga.—63.0 
WAILB-TV (A,N) 


ALBANY -SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—91.0 
W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—71.0 — 
KGGM.-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—69.0 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 


ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—76.0 
KCMT IN, A) 


ALTOONA, Pa.—89.0 
WFBG.-TV [A,C,N) 


AMARILLO, Tex.—75.0 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 


AMES, lowa—91.0 
WOI-TV (A) 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 


ANDERSON, S.C.— 16.0 
WAIM.-TVT (A,C) 


ARDMORE, Okla.—75.0 
KXII (N) 


ASHEVILLE, N.C., GREENVILLE- 
SPARTANBURG, S.C.—78.0 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV (A) 
WFBC.-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C) 


ATLANTA, Ga.—82.0 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV (IN) 


AUGUSTA, Ga.—73.0 
W/JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 


AUSTIN, Minn.—89.0 
KMMT A) 


AUSTIN, Tex.—76.0 
KTBC-TV {A,C,N) 


BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—88.0 
KBAK-TVf (A,C); KERO-TV (N) 


BALTIMORE, Md.—91.0 
W4JZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (N); WMAR-TV (C) 


BANGOR, Me.—88.0 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV (N) 


BATON ROUGE, La.—73.0 
WAFB-TVT (C); WBRZ (A,N) 


BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—91.0 
WNEM-TV (A,N); WKNX-TVT (A,C) 


BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—76.0 
KFDM.-TV (C,A); KPAC-TV (N,A) 


BELLINGHAM, Wash.—82.0 
KVOS.-TV (C) 


80,400 


tt 


69,500 


90,100 


**460,000 


124,200 


92,600 


51,500 


277,600 


109,000 


316,000 


31,000 


+T3,800 


393,700 
tt 


569,100 


189,700 


120,900 


152,700 


173,500 


764,400 


664,900 


117,500 


264,600 


762,800 


302,500 
766,800 


150,500 


*52,800 


(This does not include “A” contour in Vancouver & Victoria, 


British Columbia) 
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CHAMPAIGN 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


TELEPULSE 
(June 1959) 


AGAIN PROVES 
WCIA’S DOMINANCE 














SHARE OF AUDIENCE IN 
DECATUR, SPRINGFIELD, 
CHAMPAIGN - URBANA, 
DANVILLE and BLOOMINGTON 
Sunday thru Saturday 
Sign-on - Noon 
WCIA 72% 
Sta. A 16% 
Sta. B 7% 
Sta. C 0 
Misc. 5% 
12 Noon - 6 P.M. 
WCIA 60% 
Sta. A 14% 
Sta. B 15% 
Sta. C 3% 
Misc. 8% 
6 P.M. - Signoff 
WCIA 55% 
Sta. A 16% 
Sta. B 16% 
Sta. C 5% 
Misc. 8% 











Official Outlet for 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA BLOOMINGTON 


SPRINGFIELD DANVILLE DECATUR 


WCIA Channel 3 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


George P. Hollingbery * Representative 













































































Market é 


BIG SPF 
KEDY- 
BILLING 
KOOK 
BINGHA 
WNBI 
BIRMING 
WAPI. 
BISMAR 
KBMB. 
(KFYR- 
and KI 
BLOOM! 
WTTV 
(See c 
BLUEFIE! 
WHIS. 
BOISE, | 
KBOI- 
BOSTON 
WBZ- 
BRIDGE! 
WICC 
BRISTOL 
WCYE 
BRYAN, 
KBTX- 
BUFFAL' 
WBEN 
BURLIN( 
WCA) 
BUTTE, | 
KXLF-1 
CADILLA 
WWT 
CAPE G 
KFVS- 
CARLSB 
KAVE. 
CARTH/ 
WCN 
CASPER 
KTWC 
CEDAR 
KCRG 
CHAMP. 
WCIA 
(See 
CHARLE 
WCS¢ 
CHARLE 
WCH! 
CHARLC 
WBTV 
CHATTA 
WODEF 
CHEBO' 
WTO! 
CHEYEN 
KFBC. 
(Oper 


















Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 


BIG SPRING, Tex.—81.0 24,000 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—61.0 49,200 
KOOK-TV {A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—89.0 326,000 
WNBF-TV (A.C); WINR-TVT (A,N) 741,700 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—77.0 423,000 
WAPI-TV (A,N}; WBRC-TV iC) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—67.0 ***45,400 


KBMB-TV (C); KFYR-TV (A,N) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—96.0 633,290 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W.Va.—74.0 126,100 
WHIS-TV (N) 

BOISE, Ida.—78.0 68,300 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N); KCIX-TV (Nampa) 

BOSTON, Mass.—92.0 1,436,800 
WBZ-TV (N); WNAC.-TV (C);;WHDH-TV (A) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. ii 
WICC-TVt (A) 

BRISTOL, Va.— JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—48.0 152,100 
WCYB-TV {A,N); WJHL-TV {A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—72.0 40,800 
KBTX-TV {A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—90.0 643,300 
WBEN-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—89.0 *165,900 
WCAX.TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—66.0 33,900 
KXLF-TV {A,C,N) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—86.0 118,100 
WWTV {A,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—82.0 224,300 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—77.0 10,900 
KAVE-TV {A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—84.0 *77,417 
WCNY-TV {A,C) 

CASPER, Wyo.—54.0 24,600 
KTWO.TV (AN) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—90.0 324,500 
KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 

CHAMPAIGN, Il!.—90.0 341,900 


WCIA (C,N); WCHUT [A,N)! 
(See Springfield listing) 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—74.0 149,500 
WCSC.-TV (C); WUSN-TV {A,N} 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W.Va.—80.0 442,000 
WCHS.-TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—81.0 594,500 
WEBTV (C); WSOC-TV [A,N) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—74.0 200,000 
WDEF.TV [A,C); WRGP-TV (IN); WTVC IA) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—77.0 28,400 
WTOM.-TV IN,A) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—76.0 86,400 
KFBC-TV (A,C,N) 


(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Qudustrial Center of the South 



































The above is the new home of Mc Kesson & Robbins, 
Inc. drug division, growing with greater Chattanooga 
in giving superior service to the retail drug trade in 
a four-state area surrounding the Great Lakes of the 
South. 


This new, modern building was occupied this month. 
No expense was spared to make it the most beautiful 
and efficient drug warehouse and office in the country. 





A DIVERSIFIED 
TELEVISION MARKET READY TO BUY YOUR PRODUCT 


Over 1500 different types of products are manufactured in 
Chattanooga ... with more than 500 manufacturers furnish- 
ing a growing year-round payroll. In this Industrial Center 
of the South there are well over 200,000 television homes with 
a population of over a million potential buyers of your prod- 
uct. If you are looking for sales . . . then don’t overlook 
CHATTANOOGA ... nor the media that can SELL for YOU! 


Tat Mult of The Seth 4 








WDEF-TV wIVe WRGP- TV 


CHANNEL 12 CHANNEL 9 HANNEL 3 
























































































SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The natural first buy... 
daily influencing 

more South Carolinians 
than any other 
television station. 





1526’ TALL TOWER 


L ABC, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


a station of 
THE BROADCASTING COMPANY 
OF THE SOUTH 


PRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PGW, INC. 








Market & Stations—% Penetration 





CHICAGO, Ill.—92.0 
WBBM.-TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ (N) 
CHICO, Cal.—78.0 
KHSL-TV (A,C) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—89.0 
WCPO.TV (A); WKRC-TV (C); WLW-T (N) 
CLARKSBURG, W.Va.—72.0 
WBOY.-TV {A,C,N) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—94.0 
WEWS IA); KYW-TV (N); WJW-TV (C) 
CLOVIS, N.M.—69.0 
KICA-TV (C) 
COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—78.0 
KKTV (A,C); KRDO-TV (N); KCSJ-TV (N) 
COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—85.0 
KOMU.TV (A,N); KRCG-TV [A,C) 
COLUMBIA, S.C. 
WIS-TV (A,N); WNOK-TVT (C) 
COLUMBUS, Ga.—73.0 
WTVMtT (A,N); WRBL-TV [A,C) 
COLUMBUS, Miss.—59.0 
WCB!-TV (C,N) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—94.0 
WBNS.-TV (C); WLW-C (N); WTVN-TV IA) 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—72.0 
KRIS-TV (A,N); KZTV (C) 
DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—83.0 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (IN) 
DANVILLE, Il1.—64.0 
WDAN.-TVF (A) 
DAVENPORT, lowa — ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—92.0 
WOC.TV (N); WHBF-TV (A,C) 
DAYTON, Ohio—93.0 
WHIO.TV (C); WLW-D (A,N) 
DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fia.—71.0 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF (A) 
DECATUR, Ala.—48.0 


WMSL-TVT (C,N) 
DECATUR, IIl.—83.0 
WTVPT (A) 


DENVER, Colo.—84.0 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 
DES MOINES, lowa—91.0 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 
DETROIT, Mich.— WINDSOR, Can.—93.0 
WJBK-TV (C); WW4J-TV (N); WXYZ (A); CKLW-TV 
DICKINSON, N.D.—54.0 
KDIX-TV (C) 
DOTHAN, Ala.—60.0 
WTVY [A,C) 
DULUTH, Minn.— SUPERIOR, Wis.—83.0 
KDAL-TV (A,C); WDSM-TV (A,N) 
DURHAM — RALEIGH, N.C.—75.0 
WTVD 1{A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 
EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—90.0 
WEAU-TV {A,N) 
EL DORADO, Ark. (See Monroe, La.) 
ELKHART, Ind. (See South Bend) 
EL PASO, Tex.— JUAREZ, Mex.—78.0 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N); XEJ-TV 
ENID, Okla. (see Oklahoma City) 
ENSIGN-GARDEN CITY, Kan.—63.0 
KTVC (A); KGLD-TV (N) 
ERIE, Pa.—92.0 
WICU-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT (A,C) 
EUGENE, Ore.—81.0 
KVAL-TV (N) 
(Operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 
EUREKA, Cal.—76.0 
KIEM-TV (A,C,N); KVIQ-TV [A,N) 
EVANSVILLE, Ind.— HENDERSON, Ky.—84.0 
WFIE-TVT (N); WIVW (A); WEHT-TVT (C) 
FAIRBANKS, Alaska 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 
FARGO, N.D.—75.0 
WDAY-TV [A,N) 
(See also Valley City, N.D.) 
FLINT, Mich.—92.0 
WIRT (A) 
FLORENCE, Ala.—30.0 
WOWL-TVT (C,N) 
FLORENCE, S.C.—71.0 
WBTW {A,C,N) 
FT. DODGE, lowa—-55.0 
KQTVT (N) 
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TV Homes 


2,162,800 
95,400 
648,600 
76,300 
1,303,200 
11,700 
91,700 
126,800 
207,300 
135,500 
142,100 
154,500 
54,500 
486,000 
110,900 
689,200 
$24,500 
347,300 
486,400 
212,600 
122,000 
+123,100 
355,600 
277,400 
1,588,200 
22,700 
73,400 
171,300 
274,700 


119,200 


95,500 


39,000 


181,600 
156,200 


**109,800 


47,300 
249,700 
+124,200 
tt 


150,800 


364,900 


T8,600 


176,400 


$27,000 


KGBT-TV (A,C); KRGV-TV (A,N) 











The only clear picture in the 
stUkel-tal-meedoldiatenil-lietd tolt-loltige 
market is on KVAL-KPIC. One 
order to your Hollingbery man 
or Art Moore and Associates 
(Portland-Seattle) ‘covers both 
ifelitelare 


KVAL-TV Eugene i 3 
NBC Affiliate Channel 
KPIC-TV Roseburg * Channel 4 


Satellite 





_ buying families watch 





Market & Stations—% Peretration TV Homes 

FT. MYERS, Fla.—66.0 17,200 
WINK-TV {A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—75.0 52,300 
KFSA-TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—86.0 7206,300 
WANE.TVT (C); WKJG-TVT IN); WPTA-TVT [A 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—83.0 689,200 
KPJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TY jA) 

FRESNO, Cal.—87.0 219,700 
KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVT (A); KMJ-TVT (IN) 164,300 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—51.0 2,90 
KXGN.-TV (C) 

GOODLAND, Kan. tit 
KBLR-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—74.0 39,000 
KNOX-TV (N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—65.0 **24,800 
KREX-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—93.0 454,800 
WOOD.TV [A,N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT SEND — HAYS, Kan.—75.0 ***B9,200 
KCKT-TV (N); KAYS-TV (A) 
(KCKT-TV operates satellite KGID, Garden City an.) 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—62.0 42,600 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—90.0 321,900 
WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N); WLUK-TV (A) 

GREENSBORO, N.C.—84.0 399,200 
WFMY-TV {A,C) 

GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.— 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—78.0 393,700 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C); t 
WLOS.-TV (A); WISE-TVT (C,N) 

GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—76.0 192,500 
WNCT 1A,C); WITN (N) 

HANNIBAL, Mo.— QUINCY, Ill.—90.0 192,100 
KHQA.-TV (C); WGEM-TV (A,N) 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—70.0 *73,000 








4n5% 
































lV | I 
Responsibility to the community we serve and to our adver- 


tisers is always first and foremost in our minds. Here, in 
Chicago, at WGN-Radio and WGN-Television, quality 


and integrity are manifest in every phase of our operations. 

































































Market & Stations—% Penetration 


TV Homes 








SELLING the 
3OLDEN 


JALLEY ? 


you can do it... 

and you can do it 
better for less with 

| full-powered station 


WHIN-T 


HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


better VIEWING 
better PROGRAMMING 
better SELLING 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—53.0 


HASTINGS, Nebr.—77.0 





HARRISBURG, III.—82.0 


WSIL-TV (A) 






WHP-TVF (C); WTPAT (A) 


HARRISONBURG, Va.—73.0 


WSVA-TV IA,C,N) 





HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—92.0 


WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT 


KHAS.-TV IN, A) 





HATTIESBURG, Miss.—62.0 


WDAM.-TV [A,N) 







HENDERSON, Ky.— EVANSVILLE, Ind.—84.0 


WEHT-TVT (C); WFIE-TVT (N); WTVW IA) 


HENDERSON — LAS VEGAS, Nev.—74.0 


KLRJ-TV (A,N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 


HONOLULU, Hawaii 


KGMB-TV (C); KONA-TV (N); KHVH-TV (A) 
(includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 





173,300 
113,800 
64,800 
633,600 
293,200 
114,900 
49,600 
249,700 
$124,200 


35,900 


**® 129,500 


(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo, and KMAU-TV, Wailuku to KGMB-TV. 
KMVI-TV, Wailuku, to KHVH-TV; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TV). 


HOUSTON, Tex.—82.0 


KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV {A) KHOU-TV (C) 


HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W.Va.—80.0 


WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV {A} 


HUNSTVILLE, Ala. 


WAFG-TVt 


HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—84.0 


KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 


IDAHO FALLS — POCATELLO, Ida.—70.0 


KID-TV (A,C,N); KTLE (N) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—92.0 


WFBM.-TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 


JACKSON, Miss.—65.0 


WJTV (C); WLBT (A,N) 


. JACKSON, Tenn.—70.0 


WODKXI-TV (A,C) 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—72.0 


W4JXT {A,C); WFGA-TV (A,N) 


JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—85.0 


KRCG.-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV (A,N) 


JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.— BRISTOL, Va.—68.0 


WSHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV (A,N) 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—91.0 


WARD.-TVT (A,C); WJAC-TV IN) 


JOPLIN, Mo.— PITTSBURG, Kan.—81.0 


KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV {A,N) 


tor JUNEAU, Alaska 


591,020 TV Homes 
) prime cities 

89 counties 

+ states 


CBS 


KINY-TV (C) 


KALAMAZOO, Mich.—92.0 


WKZO.TV IA, C) 
(See also Grand Rapids) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90.0 


KCMO.TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (N) 


KEARNEY, Neb.—73.0 


KHOL-TV [A,C) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—67.0 


KOTI (A,C) 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—69.0 


WATE-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (A) 


BASIC LA CROSSE, Wis.—86.0 





WHITN-TV 


A Cowles Operation 


Huntington-Charleston, W. Va. 








WKST {A,C,N) 


LAFAYETTE, La.—69.0 


KLFY-TV (C) 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—71.0 


KPLC-TV (A,N); KTAG-TVT (C) 


LANCASTER, Pa.—90.0 


WGAL-TV (C,N) 


LANSING, Mich.—92.0 


W4JIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) 


LAREDO, Tex.—62.0 


KGNS-TV {A,C,N) 


LA SALLE, Ill. (See Péoria, Ill.) 
LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—74.0 


KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (A,N) 


LAWTON, Okla.—82.0 


KSWO.TV (A) 
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488,500 


442,000 


tit 


***258,600 


59,500 


712,100 


232,800 

87,800 
296,000 
126,800 
152,100 
565,300 
710,700 
151,900 


tt 


590,200 


610,500 


**102,500 


20,500 
227,400 
758,500 
117,000 

96,600 

86,100 
716,800 
515,200 


420,000 


9,900 


35,900 


49,200 





Pe 





unduplicated network 


TOTAL COVERAGE 





















IS SOUTH FLORIDA'S 





LARGEST 
“DAILY CIRCULATION 
“MEDIUM 


Aesth etiattice current icdiealaticn 
criteria verify that WTVJ is first 
a. in daily penetration of Amer- 
ica ’s fastest-growing area’ market, 
in daily circulation among South 
Florida’s ney conn on ge 


_ ent residents. 


"Within Roatte Florida’ 8 fabulous 


Only WTV3 — with 
signal — delivers: 


of South Florida! 


nor wags ag gan ee 


WIV) 


SOUTH FLORIDA 


CHANNEL 4 


Represented Nationally by: 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
























Market & 


LEBANO 
WLYH 


LEXING' 
WLEX. 


LIMA, © 
WIMA 


LINCOL! 
KOLN 


LITTLE fF 
KARK- 


LOS AN 
KABC. 
KNXT 


LOUISVI 
WAVE 


LUBBOC 
KCBD. 


LUFKIN, 
KTRE-1 


LYNCHB 
WLVA 


MACON 
WMA: 


MADISC 
WISC. 


MANCHI 
WMUR 


MARINE 


MARQU' 
WLUC 
MASON 
KGLO. 
MAYAG' 
WORA 
MEDFOR 
KBES-1 
MEMPHI 
WHBG 
MERIDIA 
WTOK 
MIAMI, | 
WCKT 
MIDLANI 
KMID-1 
MILWAU 
WISN- 
MINNEAI| 
KMSP-" 
MINOT, | 
KXMC- 














Market & Stations—% Penetration 





LEBANON, Pa.—78.0 
WLYH-TVT (A) 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—44.0 
WLEX-TVT 1A,C,N); WKYT-TVT 


LIMA, Ohio—80.0 
WIMA-TVT [A,C,N) 


LINCOLN, Neb.—83.0 
KOLN-TV (A,C) 


LITTLE ROCK—PINE BLUFF, Ark.—73.0 
KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV (A) 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—89.0 
KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; 
KNXT (C); KRCA (N); KTLA; KTTV 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—82.0 
WAVE-TV [A,N); WHAS-TV (C) 


LUBBOCK, Tex.—75.0 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV (C) 


LUFKIN, Tex.—70.0 
KTRE-TV (N) 


LYNCHBURG, Va.—79.0 
WLVA-TV (A) 


MACON, Ga.—71.0 
WMAZ.TV {A,C) 


MADISON, Wis.—89.0 
WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TVT (A); WMTVT (N) 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—92.0 
WMUR.-TV tA) 


MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) 


MARQUETTE, Mich.—84.0 
WLUC.-TV (C) 


MASON CITY, lowa—87.0 
KGLO-TV (C) 


MAYAGUEZ, P.R. 
WORA-TV (C,A) 


MEDFORD, Ore.—77.0 
KBES-TV (A,C,N) 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—74.0 
WHBQ.TV (A); WMCT (N); WREC-TV (C) 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—62.0 
WTOK-TV [A,C,N) 


MIAMI, Fia.—81.0 
WCKT (N); WPST-TV (A); WTVJ (C) 


MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—71.0 
KMID-TV [A,N); KOSA-TV (C) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—93.0 
WISN-TV (A); WITI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXT 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90.0 
KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (N); WCCO-TV (C); WTCN-TV (A) 


MINOT, N.D.—64.0 
KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT (A,N) 





TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
+58,600 MISSOULA, Mont.—68.0 48,300 
KMSO.TV (A,C) 
+44,000 MOBILE, Ala.—75.0 222,000 
WAIA-TV (A,N); WKRG-TV (C) 
$47,600 MONAHANS, Tex. +t 
KVKM.TV (A) 
186,900 MONROE, La.— EL DORADO, Ark.—72.0 138,100 
KNOE-TV (A,C);_ KTVE (A,N) 
231,800 MONTGOMERY, Ala.—68.0 151,400 
WCOV-TVt (C); WSFA-TV (N) $54,900 
2,681,400 MUNCIE, Ind.—67.0 +31,400 
WLBC-TVT (A,C,N) 
NASHVILLE, Tenn.—74.0 343,600 
458,800 WILAC.TV (C); WSIX-TV (A); WSM-TV (N) 
NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—92.0 633,600 
104,100 WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +293,200 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—90.0 853,400 
51,200 WNHC-TV (A) 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—81.0 380,500 
151,200 WDSU-TV (A,N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) 
on NEW YORK, N.Y.—92.0 4,921,400 
8, WABC-TV (Al; WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C) 
WOR-TV; WPIX; WRCA-TV (N) 
230,400 
$104,800 NORFOLK, Va.—85.0 338,800 
WAVY (A); WTAR-TV (CI; +105,000 
569,900 WTOV-TVt; WVEC-TVT (N) 
NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—69.0 20,600 
KNOP-TV (N) 
63,100 OAK HILL, W. Va.—72.0 129,900 
WOAY-TV {A,C) 
sea,000 ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—71.0 84,100 
KOSA-TV (C); KMID-TV (A,N) 
tt 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—83.0 335,400 
KWTV (Cl; WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV (A) (Enid) 
44,900 
OMAHA, Neb.—91.0 336,700 
; ° (C); K 
nse KMTV (IN); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 
ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fla.—71.0 212,600 
101,300 WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 
OTTUMWA, lowa—85.0 136,800 
430,300 KTVO IC,N) 
PADUCAH, Ky.—78.0 188,800 
84,100 WPSD-TV (N) 
PANAMA CITY, Fla.—70.0 21,500 
wae WIJDM.-TV (A,C,N) 
tT 
743,400 PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—57.0 $25,200 
WTAPT {A,C,N) 
42,600 PENSACOLA, Fla.—76.0 193,400 


WEAR-TV {A,C) 








































































Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

PEORIA, Ili.—77.0 **1167,100 
WEEK-TVT (N); WMBD-TVT (C); WTVHT (A) 
(WEEK-TV operates WEEQ-TV, La Salle, Il!.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—92.0 1,901,000 
WCAU.-TV (C); WFIL-TV (A); 
WRCYV-TV (N) 

PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—82.0 199,000 
KOOL-TV (C); KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (N) 

PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—73.0 231,800 
KATV (A); KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C) 

PITTSBURG, Kan.— JOPLIN, Mo.—81.0 151,900 
KOAM.-TV (A,N); KODE-TV (A,C) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93.0 1,266,900 
KDKA-TV (C); WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 

PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—86.0 120,700 
WPTZ (A,N) 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—91.0 312,700 
WMTW.-TV {A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 

PONCE, P.R. tt 
WSUR-TV 

PORTLAND, Me.—91.0 212,000 
WCSH.-TV (N); WGAN-TV (C) 

PORTLAND, Ore.—84.0 462,600 
KGW-TV (N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (Al; KHTVT ttt 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—81.0 19,600 
WAGNM.-TV IA,C) 

PROVIDENCE, R.1.—92.0 789,000 
W4JAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—78.0 91,700 
KCSJ-TV (N); KKTV {A,C,); KRDO-TV (N) 

QUINCY, Ill.— HANNIBAL, Mo.—90.0 192,100 
WGENM.-TV IA,N); KHQA-TV (C) 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—75.0 274,700 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD [A,C) 

RAPID CITY, $.D.—54.0 **34,700 


KOTA-TV (A,C); KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Srrings, Neb.) 


REDDING, Cal.—75.0 59,200 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—82.0 39,200 
KOLO.-TV {A,C,N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—81.0 269,600 
WRVA-TV (C); WTVR IA); 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 

RIVERTON, Wyo.—52.0 8,200 
KWRB-TV (C,N,A) 

ROANOKE, Va.—79.0 293,300 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV (A,N) 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—88.0 91,900 
KROC-TV (N) 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—90.0 318,400 


WROC.TV (A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C); WVET-TV [A,C) 








things to its audience. 


sales song. 


All television advertising is inevitably affected 
by the personality of the station carrying it. 
And—all such advertising is most effective 
when it can acquire immediacy and excitement 
and interest from a station which means these 


For more than a decade, WSM-TV has used 
every legitimate promotional device (even girls 
in eye patches) for the creation of a dynamic 
station image, or personality. To the people in 
the WSM-TV listening area, Channel 4 has thus 
become more than a number on a dial. It is their 
favorite companion to a world of excitement, 
entertainment and information. Thus WSM- 
TV becomes a Powerful accompanist for your 


WSM 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Represented by PETRY 








ae 





OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WREX-TV 


RATES <> TH 


AMONG THE TOP 
ONE HUNDRED TV MARKETS 


"SOURCE: TELEVISION MAGAZINE 





the friendly 
Lion. says.. 







“YOU GET THE LION’S 
SHARE OF RICH 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL MID*AMERICA” 


Shoot Dead Genter 
for SALES POWER! 


: ©. 























YES, STRAIGHT SHOOTIN’ 
RIGHT INTO 365,000 
HOMES IN THE HEART 
OF MID* AMERICA’S 
AGRICULTURAL AND 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 












REPRESENTED BY H-R TELEVISION INC. 
J. M. BAISCH GEN. MGR. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 





ROCKFORD, Ill.—90.0 199,800 
WREX-TV {A,C); WTVOT (N) +99,400 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill.— DAVENPORT, lowa—92.0 347,300 
WHEF-TV (A,C); WOC.-TV (N) 

ROSWELL, N.M.—70.0 55,000 
KSWS.-TV (A,C,N) 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—85.0 380,700 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (Al; KCCC-TVT tt 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY, Mich.—91.0 302,500 
WKNX-TVT (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N) 766,800 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—88.0 203,700 
KFEQ-TV (C} 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92.0 847,800 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TY (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fla.—77.0 315,000 
WSUN-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) 189,100 

SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—84.0 192,900 


KSBW-TV {A,C,N) 
(includes circulation of optional 
satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo.) 


SALISBURY, Md.—53.0 $33,700 
WBOC-TVF {A,C) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—86.0 247,900 


KSL-TV (C); KTVT (N); KUTV [A); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 


SAN ANGELO, Tex.—75.0 28,100 
KCTV {A,C,N) 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex. ©276,300 
KCOR-TVt; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (N) tt 

SAN DIEGO, Cal.— TIJUANA, Mex.—93.0 296,700 
KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (N); XETV (A) 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Cal.—88.0 1,298,900 
KGO.TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 

SAN JOSE, Cal.—84.0 236,800 
KNTV (A,C,N) 

SAN JUAN, P.R, tt 


WAPA.TV IA,N}; WKAQ-TYV (C) 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) 


SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—82.0 69,600 
KEY-TV (A,C,N) 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—71.0 106,600 
WSAV-TV (N); WTOC-TV {A,C} 

SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—91.0 **460,000 


WRGB IN); W-TEN (C); WAST {A} 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—81.0 $253,100 
WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (NJ; WNEP-TVT (A) 
(includes community antennas in counties not cred'ted) 


SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—88.0 546,706 


KING-TV (Al; KOMO-TV [N,A); KTNT-TV; 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 


SEDALIA, Mo.—87.0 26,500 
KMOS.TV (A) 
SHREVEPORT, La.—77.0 250,400 


KSLA (A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 


SIOUX CITY, lowa—88.0 203,400 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV {A,C) 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—75.0 **222,500 
KELO-TV (C,N,A) (Operates boosters 
KDLO.TV, Florence, $.D. and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 


SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—67.0 143,200 
WNDU-TVT (N); WSBT-TVT (Cl; WSJV-TVT (A) 


SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
(See Asheville, N.C., Greenville-Spartanburg, S.C.) 


SPOKANE, Wash.—76.0 246,200 
KHQ.-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—65.0 **7125,500 
WICST [A,N) 


(Operates satellite WCHUT, Champaign, IIi.) 


SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—79.0 **+170,400 
WHYN.TV¢ (A,C); WWLPT (N) 
(WWIP operates satellite WRIPT, Greenfield, Mass.) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—82.0 179,500 
KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 
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. . . our own horn, that is . . . but we feel justi- 
fied! Once again KSLA-TV has captured ‘‘top 
honors’’ with NINE of the TOP TEN shows. .. . 
NINETEEN of the TOP TWENTY . . . TWENTY- 
EIGHT of the TOP THIRTY with a weekly audience 
of 58.4% mornings, 71.9% afternoons and 64.9%, 
nighttime.* 


KSLA-TV has always kept pace with audience de- 
mands by programming imaginatively . . . cre- 
ating fresh, new local shows and talent . . . and 
operating full power with a clean, clear picture. 


It takes all this and more to capture and hold 
loyal audiences day after day . . . week after 
week . . . and in our case year after year! 


If you're not already convinced, call in your 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons man for the com- 
plete story on what makes KSLA-TV the advertising 
buy in Shreveport! 


*ARB—April 17-May 14 '59 






channel 
KS shreveport, la. 


Represented nationally by: 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—90.0 437,200 
WSTV-TV {A,C) 

SUPERIOR, Wis.— DULUTH, Minn.—83.0 171,300 
WDSM.-TV IN, A); KDAL-TV (A,C) 

SWEETWATER, Tex.—80.0 64,100 
KPAR-TV (C) 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—90.0 **454,100 
WHEN-TV (A,C); WSYR-TV (N) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 

TACOMA — SEATTLE, Wash.—88.0 546,700 
KTNT-TV; KTVW; KING-TV (A); 
KOMO-TV (N,A); KIRO-TV (C) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fia.— THOMASVILLE, Ga.—61.0 114,600 
WCTV (C,A,N) 

TAMPA — ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—77.0 315,000 
WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (Ci; WSUN-TVT (A) +189,100 

TEMPLE—WACO, Tex.—78.0 124,400 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV {A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—91.0 216,400 
WTHI-TV (A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—73.0 82,300 
KCMC-TV {A,C) 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.— TALLAHASSEE, Fia. (See Tallahassee) 


TOLEDO, Ohio—93.0 379,500 
WSPD.-TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) 
TOPEKA, Kan.—80.0 115,400 


WIBW-TV {A,C) 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AU- 
cust 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF } 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE, published monthly 
at Bristol, Connecticut, for October 1, 





e 


1959 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- | 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Frederick 
A. Kugel, 422 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Executive Editor, Kenneth 
Schwartz, 422 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Nial Quinlan, 
422 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Jack L. Blas, 422 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, : oi 

2. The owner is: Frederick Kugel Com- | 
pany, Inc., 422 Madison Avenue, New | 


nue, New York, N. Y.; William Forbes, 
737 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, California; 
George Moskovics, 7809 Torreyson Drive, | 
Los Angeles, California; Hamilton D. 
Schwarz, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of Thomas Clark, 65 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds,. mortgages, or other securities 
| are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
| which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
| bona fide owner. 


| Jack L. Blas 





Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of September, 1959. 
SEAL: Alexander Adin 
(My commission expires 
March 30, 1961) 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—85.0 38,000 
WPBN.-TV (N,A) 

TUCSON, Ariz.—79.0 100,500 
KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV IN) 

TULSA, Okla.—83.0 304,200 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV (N); KTUL-TV (A) 

TUPELO, Miss.—59.0 56,100 
WTWYV IN) 

TWIN FALLS, ida.—72.0 26,800 
KLIX-TV (A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—71.0 111,200 
KLTV (A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—92.0 139,400 
WKTV 1A,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—74.0 168,200 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO.-TEMPLE, Tex.—78.0 124,400 
KWTX-TV (A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—89.0 326,500 
WMAL.-TV (A); WRC-TV (N); WTOP-TV (C); WITG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—76.0 192,500 
WITN (N); WNCT [A,C) 

WATERBURY, Conn, tt 
WATR-TVT (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—90.0 324,500 


KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (Al, WMT-TV (C) 
WAUSAU, Wis.—88.0 97,700 
WSAU.-TV [A,C,N) 
WESLACO-HALINGEN, Tex.—70.0 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV (A,C) 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fia.—75.0 74,200 
WEAT-TV (A); WPTV (C,N) 


*73,000 


WHEELING, W. Va.—88.0 349,700 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 

WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—84.0 ***258,600 
KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 

WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—79.0 126,800 
KFDX-TV (A,N); KSYD-TV (C) 

WILKES-BARRE-SCRANTON, Pa.—81.0 7253,100 
WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (Al; WDAU-TVT (C) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited.) 

WILLISTON, N.D.—50.0 20,200 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 

WILMINGTON, N.C.—69.0 121,200 
WECT {A,N) 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—86.0 337,500 
WSJS-TV iN) 

WORCESTER, Mass. tT 
Wwokrt IN 

YAKIMA, Wash.—67.0 **+ 106,000 
KIMA-TVT {A,C,N) 
(Operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Ida., 
KBAS-TVt, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVT, Pasco, Wash.) 

YORK, Pa.—60.0 +27,500 
WSBA.-TVF (A) 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—70.0 144,300 
WFMJ-TVT; WKBN-TVf (C); WKST-TVT (A) 
(Includes community antennas in county not credited.) 

YUMA, Atiz.—75.0 25,300 
KIVA (C,N,A) 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio—85.0 123,800 


WHIZ.-TVT (A,C,N) 


® Due to conflicting research data, this market has not been 
reevaluated pending further study. 


T ULHAF. 
TT Incomplete data. 
Tit New station-coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. Coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite lor booster). 


*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
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WHEELING 
37% TV 
MARKET 


One Station Sells Big 
Booming Ohio Valley 





NO. 12 IN A SERIES: 


ALLOYS 











Vital companion to the rich Ohio Valley's 
steel, aluminum and chemical industries is 
the Powhatan plant of the Ohio Ferro- 
Alloys Corporation located at Powhatan 
Point, Ohio, which produces essential 
silicon metal and high grade silicon alloys 
used by this trio of industries. This $4 
million plant consumes an amazing 240 
million kilowatts of locally produced elec- 
trical energy annually. 


Important also to those who have things 
for sale is the $1 million annual payroll 
of this Ohio Ferro-Alloys Powhatan plant. 
This is just one more reason why the 
WTRF-TV area is a super market for alert 
advertisers . . . a 39-county market where 
2 million people have a spendable in- 
come of $21 billion annually. 


For complete merchandising service and 
availabilities. call Bob Ferguson, VP 
and General Mgr., at CEdar 2-7777. 


National Rep., George P. Hollingbery Company 


wirf- tw 


CX Comme ri 


Wheeling 7, West Va 


316,000 watts N BC network color 
——® 
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Pro Hp market oS 





WJAR-TV | 


lege by almost — ee 


2 to 1* 
in eckdny adult 
programming! 


*NIELSEN FIGURES: From 7 A.M. to 6 P.M., Monday through Friday, 
there are 35 fifteen-minute segments of adult programming on both Providence. 
stations. WJAR-T’V leads on 22, the other station on 13 — a clear preference 
of almost 2 to 1! (Nielsen, August, 1959 Metro Ratings) 
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A MARKETING PLAN from page 45 


In the first year, the product would have three major promotions for three specific objectives 


mand from a floor wax above all else is a high shine; and 
that, in many cases, they may not be satisfied with the wax 
job they are getting because of streaking, lack of lustre, 
“milkiness” or other reasons. 

Because of this, our creative strategy is to impress people 
with the idea that this product gives the highest shine to 
floors, even hard-to-wax synthetic tile floors, and that it is 
just as long-wearing and easy to apply as other waxes. 


Product to be called “‘Glint’’ 


This creative strategy also serves as our guide in selecting 
a product name, and in designing a product label. In keep- 
ing with this strategy, we recomimend that the product be 
called “Glint” Self-Polishing Floor Wax. The name Glint 
implies bright as well as hard—it seems to us that this im- 
plication has an excellent connotation for a floor wax. (Ob- 
viously, if this product were real, the name would be 
thoroughly tested for all its implications on a sample of 
consumers.) 

This same creative strategy will be implemented in label 
design through the appropriate use of symbolism and colors, 
and also will be thoroughly consumer tested. 

In translating our creative strategy into ads and/or com- 
mercials, we will assume that, from consumer research, we 
have found that even when women are satisfied with the 
shine of their floor wax, they feel that a higher shine and a 
better all-around job could be done with an electric buffer. 

Therefore, our creative approach will be to claim for, 
and give ample proof of, Glint’s ability to produce a shine 
equal to that produced by other waxes and an electric 
buffing machine; without buffing or polishing. If television 
is used, this will be accomplished visually by showing a tile 


floor with a line down the center and the words. . . ““Which 
tile has the Glint . . . which tile was buffed with an electric 
buffer?”’ 


If magazines are recommended, we will dramatize the 
ultra-high shine that Glint will produce. Here, too, the com- 
parison, like that above, will be made with no difference 
between tiles. The key copy lines apart from the visual 
demonstration will be, “Now . . . for people who can’t buff 
after waxing ... Glint . . . the floor wax with the built-in 
buffer that gives even hard-to-wax floors a machine-buffed 
look with a lot less cost and trouble.” 

The copy will go on to prove that the high shine that 
comes from machine buffing is a result of the great smooth- 
ness and light reflection that results; and that Glint’s special 
polymer formulation allows it to spread more smoothly 
than other self-polishing waxes . . . and thus it has, in effect, 
a built-in buffer. 


MERCHANDISING AND SALES PROMOTION PLAN 


For this part of our over-all marketing strategy, a mer- 
chandising and sales promotion plan had to be developed. 
This plan was designed to accomplish the following ob- 
jectives: 

(1.) Reinforce the Glint brand image and creative con- 
cepts at the point of sale. (2.) Aid in obtaining initial dis- 
tribution for Glint. (3.) Provide additional promotion 
pressure at the store level during specific periods of high 
sales opportunity. 


With these objectives in mind, a promotional program 
was developed, based on a study of competitive activity in 
this area, as well as seasonal sales patterns for self-polishing 
floor waxes. This program can be divided into three phases: 

First, an introductory promotion based on a 35¢ per case 
introductory allowance to the trade, plus an additional 65¢ 
per case for retailers who would contract to display the 
product. Displays would be encouraged by furnishing a 
special corrugated board floor stand designed to achieve 
the effect of a mass display with minimum stocking. The 
floor stand would be designed to carry related, profitable 
items such as mops and brooms to further induce its use. 
Sales kits would be supplied to the company salesmen, to- 
gether with samples (in the quart size) for retailers. The 
purpose of this introductory promotion is two-fold: to aid 
in the attainment of distribution and attract purchaser at- 
tention to the new brand. 

Second, a “spring cleaning” promotion would be timed 
three to four months following product introduction in 
order to prolong consumer and trade interest in Glint. 
This could be a store-wide promotion but would be speci- 
fically based on four related products for household cleaning 
—Glint, a heavy-duty detergent, a sponge mop or wax appli- 
cator, and possibly a glass cleaner. Glint and the detergent 
would each carry one-third of the expense while the other 
two product categories would split the remaining third of 
the cost. Glint would offer a display allowance. This pro- 
motion would be keyed to an eight-page insert booklet on 
spring housecleaning in a major consumer magazine. Dis- 
play stands and a promotion kit would be furnished to each 
participating store. Sales kits would go to company salesmen. 


Coupon offer to promote turn-over in fall 


Third, recognizing the seasonal sales opportunity during 
fall months, our final promotion was designed around the 
theme of floor care, and featured a coupon. This promotion 
would help to increase product sales and turn-over following 
the relatively slow summer months and would be based on a 
20¢ coupon offer as part of an eight-page insert book on floor 
care in a major national magazine. Again, a display allow- 
ance would be used. Display stands and a promotion kit 
would be supplied to retailers, sales kits to the sales force. 

Thus, during our first year of marketing, Glint would 
have three major promotions, each designed to accomplish a 
specific promotion objective. While we have not specified in 
this summary the specific point of sale items and devices 
which will be designed and prepared for each promotion kit, 
we have assumed that such devices would be developed on 
the basis of the substantial in-store knowledge and promo- 
tional experience of Gardner’s Merchandising Plans Board— 
a group specializing in merchandising and sales promotion 
problems, and consisting of Gardner’s merchandising direc- 
tor, merchandising art director, point of sale specialists and 
account personnel who have had extensive sales promotional 
experience. 


MEDIA APPROACH 
The most important objective of media planning was to 


integrate media strategy and tactics into the broad market- 


ing program for Glint. Thus, all phases of marketing, crea- 
To next page 
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4 MARKETING PLAN continued 


ind promotion strategy had to be considered so that the 
media program would complete the total marketing effort 
needed to,accomplish the sales goal that has been established 
‘or Glint. This basically was what media had to accomplish. 
On the basis of the marketing data available, the creative 
strategy and the promotional strategy, a media plan could 


be prepared. This plan is based on the following ob- 


ctives 





1.) To reach U.S. households on a broad scale, as quickly 
» possible following product introduction, in order to make 

en (and, to some degree, men) aware of the product’s 
existence, as well as to begin to establish the Glint product 


'o concentrate heavy advertising pressure against our 
prospect groups—as profiled in the market and con- 

r studies. 
fo provide a complementary environment for our 
creative message in order to contribute to the establishment 
of the Glint brand image, as well as intensify the sales effec- 

veness of the creative effort. 
d.) To explore various combinations of media in order 
etermine if pressure can be applied against our prospect 
sroups through more than one avenue of communication. 
Experience has indicated that a complementary reinforcing 
effect can often be produced by a good combination of 
media. We must recognize, however, that each medium se- 
lected must be suited to the basic creative approach for 
Glint, and must be used with a sufficient budget to do an 
effective job. 


i , tl 


(e.) To time media pressure in such a way as to coincide 
ith sales opportunities during the introductory and specific 
| promotional phases of the Glint campaign. Seasonal aspects 
of industry sales must also be considered in scheduling the 

























(f.) ‘To establish levels of media frequency and continuity 
on the basis of total pressure requirements, timing and other 
advertising and sales factors, recognizing that competition is 
strongly entrenched. 

(g.) To obtain a reasonable level of cost efficiency within 
the budget framework; but not to compromise other 
major objectives by attaching undue importance to extreme 
cost efficiency. 

With these broad media objectives defined, the media 
budget was determined from the two-year pay-out plan 
(on page 78) developed by the agency and client. 

On the basis of this pay-out plan, a $5.7 million advertis- 
ing and promotion budget has been generated for our first 
year (1960). 


The combination of media recommended 


With objectives determined and a budget developed, it 
was now possible to make a basic selection of media. A thor 
ough study of each major medium and combinations thereof 
indicated that a joint television—print effort was required. 
The specific combination recommended was network tele- 
vision—spot television—major consumer magazines. 

The medium of television was chosen on the basis of its 
broad reach, its application to the creative theme, and its 
ability to reach the primary consumer market for Glint § 
Secondary considerations were its historical success in the in- 
troduction of new products to the consumer market and its 
use by major competition. The agency specifically recom- 
mended nighttime network television to reach the broadest 
possible audience on a relatively cost-efficient basis. Its ability 
to reach important members of the trade and their families 
was an additional benefit, though not of primary importance. 

Spot television was recommended to apply coverage in 
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idvertising program. depth on a more selective basis in major metropolitan mar- 
To page 78 
1960 MEDIA SCHEDULE 
Month Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. Jun. Jul. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. No. of 
Week 1234 1234 12345 1234 1234 12345 1234 12345 1234 1234 12345 1234 Times | 
| 
Television | 
Net. TV Program "A"... OXOX. OXOX..OXOXO..KOXO.. XOXO..KOXOX. OXOX..OXOXO. XOXO..XOXO..XOXOX..OXOX. 52x(260ea) | 
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tal Media Cost 


Est. Monthly TV 
Net Reach! (All Homes) 


73%..........56%......... 46% 
i ee ee, 


69% 
4.6 


Est. Frequency 


$470,000. $530,000..$720,000....$315,000..$255,000..$270,000 


elevision ratings estimated at following levels: Program “A” — 23AA, Program “B" — 25AA for winter months, adjusted seasonally. Print reach has not been estimated 


$160,000..$160,000. ...$220,000..$405,000..$665,000..$375,000. $4,545,000 
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A COWLES STATION REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


DES MOINES TELEVISION 


FACTS 


The most recent TV audience measurement made in this market 
(Nielsen, July, 1959) revealed that KRNT-TV delivered 
more television homes than its competitors. 


The survey by ARB in January of 1959 showed the same thing. 


SPECIFICS: 


(from Nielsen, July, 1959 survey, homes viewing) 


Paar on KRNT-TV leads against movies by 19.8%! 


The KRNT-TV 10:30 PM strip of local and syndicated 
half-hours leads against movies by 21.9%! 


The KRNT-TV 10:00 to 10:30 PM local news, weather and 
sports leads against news - weather - sports by 46.67%! 


And here is something to think about. Among local 

advertisers, where THE TILL TELLS THE TALE, KRNT-TV 
consistently carries more local advertising than 

its competitors combined! 


MORE SPECIFICS: 


KRNT-TV carried over 80% of all the local business in 1958! 
KRNT-TV carried over 79% of all the local business in 1957! 
KRNT-TV carried over 80% of all the local business in 1956! 


So far in 1959, KRNT-TV’s local business is running at about 
the same ratio. Yes, when that cash register must ring in order to 
stay in business, those who know the stations best 

choose KRNT-TV four to one! 


DES MOINES TELEVISION 


KRNT=-TV cuanne 8 








A MARKETING PLAN from page 76 





PROPOSED TWO-YEAR PAY-OUT PLAN 1960-1961 


1960 1961 


Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
6 months 6months 6months 6 months Total 





ated Self-Polishing 
try Total Sales 





tory $, 000) ...... $28,210. . .$28,210. ..$28,763.. .$28,763...$113,946 
mated Brand Shipments 
tory $, 000) 
k-up (2 months) ..$ 1,786 

snsumer Goal 
SNOTO Nel vce ccaces Lg ae : Se Wo csses 20% 
hipments ($) ....... $ 5,360...$ 4,796...$ 5,465...$ 5,753 

TONDE Svswciwees $ 7,146...$ 4,796...$ 5,465...$ 5,753...$ 23,160 


lable Dollars (000) 
Advertising & 





Promotion 
Available ......... $ 1,429...$ 959...$ 1,093....$ 1,15) 
Profit Available . 1,072... Teves 820... 863 
FONG sdsicecces $ 2,501...$ 1,678...$ 1,913...$ 2,014...$ 8,106 
nmended Expenditures 
Advertising & 
Promotion ........ $ 3,400...$ 2,300...$ 1,255...$ 1,151...$ 8,106 
rcent of Total ...... (42%).... (28%)... ..(16%).. . (14%)... (100%) 
stment (000) ...... $ 899...$ 622...$—658...$ —863 
ymulative ......... $ 899...$ 1,521...$ 863... —0— 














1960 MEDIA SUMMARY 


Description No. of 
___ Of Unit Client Cost Times _ Total Cost 





Network Television (000) 


Nightime Program........Alt. wk. spons...........$110,000 (T&T)......20 x........$2,680 





(to be selected) (major-minor)........ Winter | 
Billboard + 2-60”... 80,000 (T&T) | 
one week; 1-60” Summer................ 6x 
on alt. week.......... 26x 


“Program B”! Participation............$6 35,000 (T&T).....12x......... 420 


XXX-TV (131 stations)1-60" as sched. 
Thurs. 8:30 P.M. CNYT 


Spot Television | 


Daytime (or equiv.)..... App. 10-60” /wk.....$60,000/wk, (est.)..20 wks..... 1,200 


announcements (75 GRP) 
Top 100 TV markets 
Total TV Time and Talent................ $4,300 
Magazine 
Readers’ Digest... Ys of 8 pg. -.--.-95,000 (est.)?......1 x... 95 


4/C & B&W insert 
booklet 6” x 9” 








McCall's... 8 pg. 4/C& B&W 
insert booklet 
6” x9” plus 
1960 TOTAL ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 4/C back-up pg. t 
BUDGET SUMMARY .. $150,000 (est.)?....1. x... 150 
c Redbock....... 8 pg. 4/C& B&W 
eT INNING ioc caren scntnwctesieewisinine teens $5,700,000 insert booklet 
MIE NC andcsathanawsicneusiid $4,545,000 6"x 9" plus 
GMMR oss iKccccaictontes 160,000 Fee: 
Total Media & Production ..........-.... $4,705,000 Total Magazine Space........$ 245 
FRUTNONEENE 6.00.60. 6 HOC4S 5 5S ee en ee ee nebieeemee 925,000 Total Media Cost.................. $4,545 
EE CIRM 6: 55:6.c1ns-ancnccuudiiopadeaioamosioweso 5,630,000 
RUNGE. haar ets ene deco teudnwedecunnendscmue eemeantaer 70,000 1, Currently a Houseklene Products Corporation program. 
2. Magazine cost estimates include printing of insert. Publications indicated ore for bud- 
$5,700,000 get purposes only; other magazines might also be considered. 
kets. This would also add considerable media frequency to assigned to Houseklene Products Corporation, the client, 
the advertising program. and members of the agency’s other staff departments—copy, 


Magazines used to provide color 


Major consumer magazines were required to provide a 
nucleus for Glint merchandising and sales promotion efforts. 
Use of the magazine medium was also determined to be con- 
sistent with Glint creative strategy, and would provide an 


ity for the use of color which was lacking (on any 


opportun 


significant scale) in our television effort. 

\s breadth of coverage was a basic objective, only publi- 
cations with relatively large circulation would be considered. 

[he agency media department next analyzed the specific 
ways in which this media combination could be imple- 
mented. This analysis covered several areas: 

(a.) Consideration of creative requirements. (b.) Esti- 
mates of reach and frequency. (c.) Sales promotion require- 
ment |.) Opportunities to participate in combination 
with the client’s other products in the company’s present 
advertising program. (e.) Limitations inherent in the pur- 
chase and use of both media. 

This analysis was carried out by members of the media 
department in consultation with the agency account group 
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art, research, merchandising, and radio-television. 

The media elements were then fitted into a schedule 
which covered the entire first year of the advertising cam- 
paign (1960). On the basis of this scheduling, estimates 
of monthly television, net reach, and frequency were de- 
veloped. (No attempt was made to develop print coverage 
because of the wav in which the magazine medium was 
used.) The proposed 1960 media schedule for Glint is 
shown on page 76. 


TEST MARKETING 


If Glint Self-Polishing Floor Wax were an actual product 
rather than an “invented” one, the agency would recom- 
mend that the Houseklene Products Corporation test market 
this product for a minimum period of six months prior to 
introducing Glint nationally. The entire advertising plan 
presented in this article would be translated to its equivalent 
on a local basis in each test market used. Obviously, promo- 
tional aspects we have recommended would have to be modi- 
fied to test locally; but the agency would attempt to keep the 
character of the promotions as similar as possible. END 
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1 EST. FLOOR WAX MARKET* 
- All Outlets Retail Dollars (000) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 





Self-Polishing $81,740 $82,500 $72,970 $76,390 $78,910 $83,440 (85%) 
Paste 7,930 7,160 6,290 6,250 6,380 6,470 (7%) 
Liquid 6,280 7,080 9,090 7,930 7,720 7,690 (8%) 





Total $95,950 $96,740 $88,350 $90,570 $93,010 $97,600 (100%) 











1959 1960 196] 1962 
Self-Polishing $85,100 $ 86,800 $ 88,500 $ 90,300 
Paste 6,500 6,600 6,700 6,800 
Liquid 7,700 7,600 7,500 7,400 
Total $99,300 $101,000 $102,700 $104,500 


Projections for 1959 through 1962 made by Gardner Research Department. 


2 EST. OF FLOOR WAX SALES BY TYPE OF 
. RETAIL OUTLETS* 


% of Total 














Store Type Floor Wax Sales 
PRIUS. Sis cScwicdwceunad soccessemwaredonehieenusakwokiewee 76% 
All Other 
(Including department, hardwore and miscellaneous) ......... 24% 
100% 
3 EST. AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
" PER HOUSEHOLD—By Occupationt 
Average Annual % of Total 
Expenditures Floor Wax % of Total 
Occupation For Floor Waxes _—_ Expenditures U.S. Households 
Professional-Semi-professional $6............ _, SER eee 8% 
Proprietor-Manager 7............ re 10 
a: oe iscreebense® 11 
Craftsman-Foreman 7............ WN. aacesenasess 17 
Oe, ee Oe. evutieveanes 21 
Service Worker 6............ D Kswacaatewan 6 
Farmer-Farm Laborer 4............ Bo cestaeamaate 9 
i. Ser MD Rivenccclsainsen 18 
Bec ncasenc nies ,_., See ren 100% 


*Source: Food Topics, Topics Publishing Company 
tSource: Life Study of Consumer Expenditures, Volume |, 1957 


APPENDIX TO A MARKETING PLAN 


4 EST. AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
" PER HOUSEHOLD—By Geographical Regiont 


Average Annual % of Total 
Expenditures Floor Wax % of Total 
Geographical Areas For Floor Waxes Expenditures U.S. Households 





Northeast U.S. 




















Metropolitan Areas ....... ic nig a aseenciee ane eee 21% 
Non-Metropolitan Areas ... 5.......-.++- OG Sicsuxwanpes 5 
Central U.S. 
Metropolitan Areas ....... Bencheancuney aD yavtasseusen 18 
Non-Metropolitan Areas ... 5.......-+0++ ee “Gc canes 13 
Southern U.S. 
Metropolitan Areas ....... ee OS eandtinsesads 11 
Non-Metropolitan Areas ... 4.........-5- OE apdsasnhannm 18 
Western U.S. 
Metropolitan Areas ....... Qisccssaw see y° aavesngeaeee 9 
Non-Metropolitan Areas ... 6........006+ SS cessconwtsats 5 
BE cacssnccess ere 100% 
5 EST. AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
a PER HOUSEHOLD—By Annual Incomet 
Average Annual % of Total 
Expenditures Floor Wax % of Total 
Annual Income For Floor Waxes Expenditures U.S. Households 
RN GRID sisinaccoscuse ERR Pree Pcs Seneews 18% 
PE ase Sisiedes tee ievvectccees We: bavouusinean 14 
EEE aevewaencucsec Gicitcatbecs OR ticevedereten 15 
BET | sksstecrancwene ee Pe itso Cherees 19 
er eee Sicasetscacecs Ee eee 20 
PES 5s04sebatisnceus Sicctinnateene dee ee ei 9 
OE ere te EE Ene , conicdmuieee 5 
Pts scanavece Pes sindkewssen 100% 
a EST. AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITUDES 
« PER HOUSEHOLD—By Age Of Household Headt 
Average Annual % of Total 
Age of Expenditures Floor Wax % of Total 
Household Head For Floor Waxes — Expenditures U.S. Households 
NE Bec cccecscesmncesces ees og EE ee 13% 
BOD. ostcnscawtersenssesaes Passe caateeee WP ai titetsowaes 24 
GE saititvskatovteeswsnneus : Sn re BF. cdtvvdokudon 21 
Baas trace puecessecnwns ee een ee ee ED Skeatcsewens 26 
COMO S5.0ickssiorecnctiene . a eer De isvchapeeren 16 
Drip ti avovines WE wscuienccnasy 100% 
END 
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TANG page 57 


[In its competitive aspect, the business 
a wild free-for-all fight; fruit 


. Ly 
resembDl 


juices in cartons compete with home pre- 
pared juices; a variety of canned fruit 
juices battle frozen juice concentrates; 
canned vegetable juices fight for their 
portion of the market as do fruit drinks 
and fruit mashes which consist of the 
pulp of the product. Actually there are 
21 different flavors and flavor combina- 
tions in the juice and juice drink field. 
In many stores there are as many as 82 
different sizes on the shelves. 

\mong the cold breakfast drinks, most 
people reach for orange juice; nearly 50 
per cent of the juice drinkers use orange 
juice in its various forms, home pre- 
pared, frozen concentrate, canned and in 
cartons. The vegetable juices, primarily 
tomato and the vegetable cocktail, plus 
pineapple juice and grapefruit juice 
among others, also have a considerable 
segment of this market. 

\bout 80 per cent of the people who 
consume orange juice buy the frozen con- 
centrate, a product which caught the 
fancy of the public in the late 1940s. 
The frozen orange juice processors, 
mainly the Florida growers, are conse- 
quently, the chief competitors of Tang. 
(The California crop of oranges is sold 
primarily for home preparation.) Among 
the Florida processors of frozen orange 
juice is Minute Maid, the leader, and a 
host of other brands—Libbys, Donald 
Duck, Pasco, Old South, Wintergreen, 
Flamingo and Top Frost. 

Most of these frozen juice brands use 


little advertising. Their primary media 
are magazines and newspapers; their copy 
theme is the vitamin C in the product, 
nearness of the flavor to home 
prepared orange juice. Recently they 
have been using more TV; Minute Maid 
spent $460,410 on spot TV in 1958; and 
the Florida Citrus network budget in- 
creased from $326,896 during the first 
seven months of 1959 to $599,138 for the 


Salne period. 


and the 


The history of Tang 


[ang was developed on assignment 
ir years’ work by the General 


aiter fo 


Foods Central Laboratories, It was then 
assigned to the Post division for mar- 
keting. Young & Rubicam was named 


th icy. 

It venience aspect is predomi- 
important for obvious reasons. 

housewife was given another 
re for its purchase: “More vitamin 
\ than tomato juice and more vitamin C 
than orange juice.” Convenience was 
not enough; women who buy to avoid 
hou rk may get a guilt complex un- 


less the product has some other built-in 
value. 

But before going after the breakfast 
juice market, General Foods intensively 
researched its product. Three studies 
were made which figured prominently 
in its decision; one consisted of a prod- 
uct characterization test with 120 inter- 
viewees; they were required to fill out 
a sentence about product usage. Another 
went one step further; it put Tang in 
the homes of its consumer panel and 
learned, through a diary method, their 
reaction to it as a breakfast drink. The 
third was also a product characterization 
test. 


Product tested in three markets 


In October 1957, ‘} ang went into three 
test markets; they were Atlanta (includ- 
ing Macon and Columbus, Ga., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn.), Indianapolis (in- 
cluding Muncie and Terre Haute, Ind.), 
and Omaha (including Lincoln, Neb.). 
The price of Tang was made competitive 
with frozen orange juice. It can be 
bought in two sizes; seven ounces for 33 
cents and 14 ounces for 61 cents. 

The media vehicles were TV and 
newspapers in an approximate 60-40 
ratio. Equal advertising weights were 
used in every market. Magazines were 
not used because the product was local. 
Equal weights of daytime and _ night- 
time TV were also employed. 

For the first month to six weeks, 
through the use of local cut-ins, Tang 
utilized three one-minute commercials 
on three of its leading network pro- 
grams, Danny Thomas, December Bride, 
and Zane Grey Theater. It also bought 
into different local daytime shows dur- 
ing the introductory period. During the 
rest of the test, two spots each week were 
used on both daytime and nighttime 
TV. 

Tang is aimed at the entire family. 
Its advertising generally is concentrated 
in nighttime TV where it can be certain 
of reaching everyone. The housewife is 
a secondary choice as a prospect, even 
though she is the individual who usually 
buys the product. 

TV was selected to carry the major 
thrust for several reasons: the concept of 
the product and its newness encourage 
the use of the newest and most exciting 
of the media, the product’s news value 
can be sold on TV, and, more impor- 
tant, can be demonstrated convincingly. 
Print was chosen because it offers color 
to enhance the appetite appeal of the 
product and because it gives room for a 
copy spread which allows its taste, new- 
ness and concept to be detailed. 
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Women who buy to avoid work may get a guilt complex unless the product has some other value 


The Tang TV commercials are almost 
impressionistic. Their lead-in theme 
“Wake Up To Tang” is presented in 
sound—coffee perking, a rooster crow- 
ing, a clock ringing, etc. The conveni- 
ence of the product is pushed; “no — 
squeezing, no unfreezing . . . so much 7 
easier to fix.” We are also told of its 
vitamin values and of its “delicious 
wake-up taste.” These commercials have 
been tested by Gallup-Robinson and ~ 
show a high recall. 

As the product was being tested, it 
was carefully researched. Consumers of © 
the product were polled; those polled 
kept diaries to describe their complete | 
experience with the product. Numerous 
telephone interviews were conducted to 
get further depth of consumer experi- 
ence. Store audits were made to discover — 
the degree of repeat business, and to 
learn the reaction of grocers. 


National distribution delayed 


The product made its test sales quotas, © 
and performed in the manner expected / 
of it. The decision was then made to go 
national. This decision was made in 
April of 1958, but was not carried out 
before June because the product could 
not be produced in large enough | 
quantity. ; 

Tang went national by region; first 
the East, then Central, then South, and 
finally the West Coast, seven months 
later. As markets were increased, cut-ins 
on General Food’s network programs 
were also increased. 

In the last quarter of 1958, Tang was 
fortunate enough to buy alternate weeks 
of a TV program, the Robert Cummings 
Show, which was shared with R. J. Reyn- 
olds. The arrangement however, was 
that Tang would only sponsor the show 
in those cities where it was being distrib- 
uted; for example, when it began its 
alternate week sponsorship, Tang was in 
distribution in around 60 per cent of 
the country; when its sponsorship ended 
in December, Tang was in about 90 per 
cent of the country. Along with the 
program, Tang inherited the selling tal- 
ents of Robert Cummings who became 
its spokesman. But while Tang was rid- 
ing Cummings, it continued to use cut- 
ins each week on the other GF shows 
too. 

In January, 1959 too, Tang bought 
eight weeks of CBS-TV daytime pro- 
grams. They were Love of Life, Edge 
of Night, and Jimmy Dean, General 
Foods made another important buy 
for Tang in the spring of 1959; “Magic 
With Mary Martin,” the Easter Sunday 
program on NBC-TV with the theatrical 

To page 82 












“You 
ain’t 
heard 
nothin’ 
yet. & 





... said the immortal Jolson. And “‘you ain’t seen nothin’’ like the re- 
sponse you'll get when you program this great local spectacular— 


THE JAZZ SINGER aavioe AL JOLSON 


The Time: NOVEMBER 1958 
The Place: SYMPHONY THEATRE, N. Y. 





This Is The Original History-Maker 
... This Is Today’s Money-Maker! 


Already bought by WMAL-TV 
Washington, D. C.; WOR-TV New 


York; KHJ-TV Los Angeles; WNAC- 
TV Boston; CKLW-TV Detroit; 
WMaAR Baltimore. 


The Response: HELD-OVER ACCLAIM 
The Critic: BOSLEY CROWTHER 


“The other day, the Symphony Theatre at 2537 
Broadway tempted fate by bringing in a revival of 
the historic film ‘“‘The Jazz Singer’, generally ac- 
cepted as the film that introduced the “talkies’’. 
Attendance has been so favorable that it was held 
over for a second week. THE MANAGEMENT 
HAS BEEN PARTICULARLY HAPPY TO 
NOTE THE LARGE NUMBER OF YOUNGER 
PEOPLE SEEING IT.” 


For full details, write, wire or phone: U aC .e@ @ 


UNITED ARTISTS ASSOCIATED, me. 


NEW YORK, 247 Park Ave., MUrray Hill 7-7800| CHICAGO, 75 E. Wacker Dr.,DEarborn 2-2030| DALLAS, 1511 Bryan St.,Riverside 7-8553| LOS ANGELES, 400 S. Beverly Dr.,CRestview 6-5886 








TANG from page 80 


purchased for about $237,000 

1e product its own spectacular. 
Ch yw got better ratings than Mary 
M n’s evening program. 


Moved quickly when good buys opened 


were “expedient buys.” The 

er evidently did not plan for 

purchases. Regardless, GF moved 

to bolster the product’s sales 

nomentum when good TV value was 
vailable. 

During the summer of 1959, Tang 

the three GF summer replace- 








NO OMAHA STATION COVERS LINCOLN! 


OMAHA STATION "A" 


VIEWED MOST PERCENTAGE 
— NS |W & WI 
eococs & o 


cane ise 
She Selzer Hations 
WKIO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
‘0 RADIO — KALAMAZOO.-BATTLE OER 
iOS 


s0¢ 
WMBO RADIO — —o ‘WINOG 
WMBD-TV — PEORIA, ILUNOIS 


ment programs, Frontier Justice, Decem- 
ber Bride, and the Joseph Cotten Show. 
This fall, it sponsors Danny Thomas 
and Ann Sothern; its commercials are 
viewed once each week during 9-10 on 
CBS-TV. Now that it is nationally dis- 
tributed, it has added magazines to its 
media; full four-color pages have been 
bought in Life, Look, and other maga- 
zines. 

In one sense Tang is an anomaly; it is 
a new product which established itself 
without the slightest problem. Four out 
of five new products fail. GF knew that 





This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 





YOU’RE ONLY 


> HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 











One of Nebraska’s two big markets is in 
the extreme East. The other is Lincoln- 
Land — and it contains more than HALF 
the buying power of the state. Both are 
well covered by TV, but in decidedly 


different ways. 


Three top TV stations are beaming to 
the Eastern market, and, obviously, divid- 
ing it three ways. In Lincoln-Land the 
situation is different. One station — 
KOLN-TV — is the only station that fully 
covers the area. 


Ask Avery-Knodel for all the facts on 
KOLN-TV — the Official Basic CBS Out- 
let for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


CHANNEL 10 © 316,000 WATTS © 1000-FT. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S OTHER BIG MARKET 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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and demanded that Tang stand on its 
own; pay its own way or die. GF won- 
dered whether consumers might not re- 
sist paying so relatively high a price for 
a powdered drink. It had never been 
done before. Yet the product moved 
from one success to another; city-after- 
city grabbed jars from supermarket 
shelves. 

Even now, the original elements in 
its marketing strategy are still in force; 
nothing in its copy platform, in media 
selection, or in packaging has _ been 
changed. The team at GF’s Post division 
that directed the marketing of the prod- 
uct consists of Howard Bloomquist, 
marketing manager, Steve Campbell, 
advertising manager, Glenn Mohler, 
then product manager and now a prod- 
uct group head, and Dick Peterson, the 
new product manager. 

But the question raised earlier still 
remains to be answered. What of the 
future of Tang? Will it be as bright as 
its short past? Is General Foods way out 
on a limb as many claim? A definitive 
answer to this question can naturally 
not be given. It may be possible how- 
ever, to suggest the answer. 

All indications are that competitors 
of GF underrate its product. To repeat, 
Tang offers not only convenience; it 
offers vitamins too, a prime reason for 
drinking juice. As to criticisms of its 
taste, that is an individual matter; more 
people evidently find it satisfactory than 
otherwise judging from its reception. It 
may also be assumed that the taste will 
be improved. 


Competitors improving their products 


Competition, as stated before, will 
make its sales job more difficult. Not only 
will the frozen orange juice processors 
advertise more intelligently and to a 
greater degree, but they will develop a 
better product. Minute Maid already 
has new equipment which gets more 
juice out of the fruit. It is testing a new 
orange juice concentrate under its Snow- 
crop label which it claims is “100 per 
cent richer.” Radio is the primary media 
for this test. 

But the frozen orange juice processors 
have their own problems. Their product 
is an extract of orange juice. They have 
problems of crop failure, of crop quality. 
Last year, for example, a frost hit Flor- 
ida, the citrus crop was bady damaged 
and prices rose. Tang was the benefi- 
ciary of this situation. The same thing 
could, of course, happen in the future. 

The threat to Tang may possibly come 
from another quarter. New and better 
breakfast drink synthetics may be dis- 
covered. The fact remains that the mar- 
ket for such products has been created. 

END 
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BOLTE OF SSC&B from page 50 





“If there were no SSC&B, someone would have to make one for Bolte; it’s a custom-built. job.” 


fairly small. When he arrived at SSC&B 
on February 25, 1958, the agency had 
sixteen accounts. Before too much time 
had lapsed, Bolté & Co. resigned four of 
these, were fired by two, and today, the 
number of clients stands at twelve. Not 
only does he term unprofitable accounts 
“a waste of time,” he also firmly believes 
that most of the agency’s growth will 
stem from new product business. Fur- 
thermore, “Each new product presents 
a new challenge in creative ingenuity 
that can’t be matched simply by snatch- 
ing other agencies’ accounts.” 


A conflict in baby foods 


One possible reason for his desire to 
keep the account roster limited is that 
SSC&B is determined to specialize in 
low - ticketed, high-turnover package 
goods. And there can just be so many 
accounts until an agency runs headlong 
into client conflict, especially at the rate 
of new product introduction. Case-in- 
point: when SSC&B recently resigned 
the $1,300,000 Salada-Shirriff-Horsey ac- 
count, it did so for the simple reason that 
S-S-H’s Junket division planned to bow 
with a line of baby foods. This would 
have openly conflicted with SSC&B’s 
Duffy-Mott account, whose Clapp’s line 
of baby foods has long been a leader 
in the field. 

What makes SSC&B’s determination so 
intriguing is that it comes at a time 
when many other large and growing 
agencies are broadening their account 
base to service soaps and sedans alike. 
And while Bolté is not above soliciting 
gasoline or travel accounts (both thriv- 
ing on repeat buying patterns), he seems 
to have made a fetish out of avoiding 
major appliance and heavy industrial 
accounts, normally of great prestige 
value. As Bolté puts it, “You don’t look 
at a Lifebuoy commercial at ten o’clock 
and review the plans for Baldwin loco- 
motives at ten twenty-five.” 

Bolté’s credentials as a new products 
man predates his agency career which, 
he quickly points out, “only began when 
I was thirty-six.” He will be fifty-one on 
December 23. 

In the ‘thirties, while Western and 
Southern sales manager for The Rytex 
Co. of Indianapolis (stationers), Bolté 
invented a chocolate-coated cod liver oil 
pill for youngsters, and another of his 
inventions (he currently holds seven 
patents) led to a top advertising post 
with Scott & Bowne, a U.S. subsidiary 
of Great Britain’s giant Beecham’s Ltd. 
toiletries and drug cartel. Thus, this 
background, to say nothing of his P&G 
experience, has made Bolté ideally suited 


for the part he is playing. But it works 
both ways, too. Comments a good friend 
and a former B&B associate, Donald M. 
Weill, now a v.p. at D’Arcy Advertising, 
“If there were no SSC&B, someone would 
have to make one for Brownie. It’s a 
custom-built job.” 

Already one of his clients, advertising 
v.p. Albert Brown of Corn Products’ 
Best Foods Div., waxes enthusiastic over 
Bolté’s presence. “Why,” says BF’s 
Brown, “he wasn’t on the account one 
week when he broke a logjam we had 
built over a new brand name. I’d 
say he’s one of our most important 
amet... 

Bolté emphasizes that advertising 
alone can’t save a product, no matter 
how exhaustively developed, from even- 
tual extinction. His background has 
made him profoundly aware of what he 
terms “the appalling mortality rate” in 
new product development. He _ points 
out that only forty out of one hundred 
leading brands of ten years ago are in a 
profitable position today. He knows that 
only 23% of those that failed fell victim 
to superior advertising and promotion, 
and that 77% of them died because they 
were unable to compete with new or 
improved products. Not long ago, speak- 
ing before a drug association, he pre- 
dicted that of the four hundred-odd new 
products destined to be introduced by 
mid-1960, only twenty, “a mere five per 
cent,” will survive to return a _ profit. 

It is not enough to advertise a new 
product, says Bolté, nor does the solu- 
tion lie with heavy expenditures (“other- 
wise all successful products would be 
controlled by those companies having 
the greatest financial resources”). An 
agency, he asserts, “must be the client’s 
marketing partner.” It must be taken 
into “full confidence” by the advertiser 
insofar as conditions will allow. Before 
its prepared advertising can work, Bolté 
explains, “It must know whether the 
packaging is proper, its pricing right and, 
if sales are slipping in a certain geo- 
graphical area, is it the advertising that’s 
at fault or could it be that the manu- 
facturer is not properly compensating 
its sales force?” 

While Bolté and friends appear to be 
demanding a voice in the “totality” of 
advertising and marketing, there remains 
some doubt as to how much they're 
listened to. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, says a Bolté subaltern, “We are 
spending a hell of a lot more time at 
the clients than we used to... .” 

But having a total knowledge of the 
client’s numerous marketing problems 
is only the beginning, says Bolté. He 
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and his associates have taken great pains 
to perfect advertising techniques in order 
to minimize the risk in new product 
introduction. 

Not only are they firm believers in 
hard-sell, no-nonsense copy, and in its 
repetitive use, but before the copy is 
put to work, it is thoroughly consumer 
tested. With roughly 68% of SSC&B's 
total billing in radio-TV, the agency 
obviously attaches enormous importance 
to reach. 

“Today,” says Bolté of the $36,000,000 
the agency puts in broadcast media, “if 
you build a better mousetrap, you can 
literally tell the world about it the next 
day, and it’ll save itself a trip to your 
door. 

“Today’s television advertising is noth- 
ing more than an improved version of 
the old door-to-door trick . . . ringing 
the doorbell, calling on the housewife, 
telling your story fast. What better way 
is there than TV? 

“But the hard thing comes in the tim- 
ing. Whenever we write a commercial 
here, we ask ourselves what we would say 
in the course of one minute or 20 seconds 
without losing the body of our pitch.” 

In this approach, to say nothing of the 
structural composition of the agency 
itself, there obviously is a startling sim- 
ilarity between SSC&B and Ted Bates & 
Co., the most-renowned of the “hard- 
sell” agencies. It even extends into the 
personal relationship between its two 
chief executive officers. 


A duck for the “thinking man” 


Recently, one of Bolté’s duck-shooting 
companions—an advertiser who might 
conceivably turn out to be an SSC&B 
client—popped into his office with a 
live mallard, which Bolté immediately 
shipped across town to Bates board 
chairman Rosser Reeves, with a note 
that read, “A perfect gift for a thinking 
man.” Reeves, rising to the bait, mis- 
construed the gag and assumed it to be 
an unkind allusion to recent FTC and 
NAB hints that Bates’ “men-in-white” 
TV commercials bordered on quackery. 
When told of Bolté’s part in it, Reeves 
sent out for a duck egg, shipped it to 
SSC&B in a Cartier’s gift box. 

There’s more to this amiable exchange 
between two case-hardened practitioners 
of the hard sell than mere schoolboyish 
camaraderie. Bolté, of course, feels a 
spiritual kinship to Reeves, whose agency 
he profoundly admires. But more than 
that, he shares with Reeves a number of 
clients, including Whitehall and Carter 
Products. 

Though SSC&B lacks a name for it, 

To next page 
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BOLTE OF SSC&B continued 


x 


Bolte has injected a new aura of aggressiveness not felt since the agency's founding years 


it virtually subscribes in toto to what 


Reeves calls ‘““The Unique Selling Prop- 
osition’’—the technique of seizing upon 
a truly desirable consumer benefit, run- 
ning it through extensive copy-market 
testing and then applying the pressure. 


\t times, Bolté may feel his agency’s 
sell to be more sedate than Bates’, but 
those times, declares another old friend, 
Bate enior v.p. of creative services, 
Jeremy Gury, “ought to be few and 
far between.” He asks, “Have you ever 


looked close ly at SSC&B’s Arrid spots?” 
Actually, to Bolté, it makes no difference 
one way or another. 


Emphasis on pre-testing 

What does make a difference is the 
amount and type of testing the product 
undergoes before it is placed into chan- 


nels of distribution. Too many manu- 
facturers, he feels, look at testing as a 
necessary evil, and for this, Bolté blames 


their ag 
a hurt 


neies. (“They’re in too much of 
to get into the heavy billing 


phase If a product is to die, he feels, 
“let it die in the test market.” Bolté, of 
course, speaks from sad experience. Not 
too long ago, one product SSC&B banked ~ 
rather heavily on, Carter’s new Snow 
White shaving cream, failed to make 
it out of its test markets. 

Both Bates and SSC&B are stern be- 
lievers in exhaustive copy testing, but 
Bolté claims to have taken testing one 
step beyond. So strongly does he believe 


in what SSC&B now calls “pre-measured 


selling power’ that he is gearing the 
agency’s new business pitch to virtually 
this principle alone. Just what he means 
by PMSP was recently outlined in a 
full-page newspaper advertisement (“The 


High Price of Goofing”’). 

Che ad challenged the traditional con- 
cepts of copy-testing by “self-anointed 
prophets’—the outside research organi- 


zations—and also lanced what Bolté calls 
“the myth of accepting consumer pref- 
erence for advertising content.” What- 
ever methodology has heretofore been 
acceptable the ad suggested, it still 
won't give you “a direct answer to what 
you really want to know: Will they pay 
money for my product?” 

SSC&B's researchers think they have 
come closest to answering this question. 
They will show test respondents two 
commercials, one for an SSC&B-placed 
product, the other for its competing 


brand. Then they ask whether the re- 
would like to actually pur- 
chase the product on the spot, if such 
were possible. Whichever brand they 


choose, SSC&B explains, “money changes 
hand Thus, the purchasing act is 


spondents 


recorded, sometimes by a hidden camera, 
and submitted to the client as proof 
positive that the commercial sold. If 
it did not, back it goes to copy for re- 
working. 

Considering SSC&B’s huge client in- 
vestment in television, this approach is 
extremely important to the agency. A 
mistake by the agency would not only 
affect one show, but an entire lineup of 
programs for the simple reason that like 
Bates, SSC&B applies a spot philosophy 
to networking. 

Its daytime participations for virtually 
all its clients embrace three week-day 
serials, eight audience participation 
shows, one filmed comedy series and one 
live music show. Week nights, with the 
exception of Tuesdays, SSC&B shares 
twelve regularly scheduled programs 
(seven of which list it as agency of 
record) and two news strips. The size of 
its spot budgets can best be ascertained 
by ticking off the advertisers who au- 
thorize them—Lever Bros., Lipton, Best 
Foods, Carter, Whitehall, American 
Tobacco, etc., all within the “top fifty.” 
Carter alone spends well over 90% in 
air media, Lever over 75%. 

To carry out this program of new 
product development, Brown Bolté has 
been quietly revamping the entire organ- 
ization from top to bottom. He also has 
plowed back reportedly up to 40% of the 
agency’s profits into enlarging its offices 
and staff, and bringing into the fold sev- 
eral key industry executives. Harder to 
account for but noticeable nonetheless is 
a new aura of aggressiveness—or “‘razz- 
matazz” to take one SSC&B man’s word 
for it—that hadn’t been felt at SSC&B 
since its founding years. 

Back, then, there was just no stopping 
the agency. Having been founded on a 
copy platform by four disenchanted 
mavericks from Ruthrauff & Ryan and 
J. Walter Thompson Co., SSC&B began 
with $3,500,000 billings, fourteen months 
later was over $10,000,000 and in the 
process, had picked up some Lever Broth- 
ers business and American Tobacco (Pall 
Mall). 

None of the principals wanted to play 
administrator and, recalls an old-hand 
now, “So long as we were an informal, 
family-sized shop, this system, or lack 
of one, seemed operative. Suddenly, we 
began to get big but nobody was ready 
for it.” 

Creative men doubled as contact 
men, and in the ensuing melee, over- 
work began to take its toll. In 1956, 
after a series of medical crises, Robert 
T. Colwell, now 55, quit and returned 
to Thompson as a copy consultant. Last 
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year, Donald D. Stauffer, now 58, took 
an inactive role, leaving management 
responsibilities with then-president Ray- 
mond F., Sullivan, 61, and 48-year-old S. 
Heagan Bayles. The so-called “fifth part- 
ner,” vice president John P. Cohane, 
47, resigned from the agency last month 
“to go to Europe.” 

To some observers, SSC&B seemed to 
be limping behind. Other growth agen- 
cies, notably McCann-Erickson, Thomp- 
son and Bates, zoomed onward and up- 
ward, and by the time Bolté arrived on 
the scene, SSC&B could account for only 
$30,000,000 more billing than it had ten 
years earlier. 

“We sought a man who had our own 
deep-seated religion of selling,” Ray Sul- 
livan confessed not long ago, and Bolté 
seemed to be that man. 

He moved fast. For the first few 
months, Bolté asked questions, de- 
manded answers, pored over reports, 
account analyses, P&L statements and 
comported himself every inch like an 
inspector general. Late in August of 
1958, at the first of his now-annual two- 
day management meetings in Scarsdale, 
N.Y., Bolté outlined his program of 
action, then began to implement it. 

In revamping management operations, 
he borrowed heavily upon the two 
organizations that appear to have had 
the most profound effect upon his think- 
ing, the U.S. Army (where, as deputy 
chief of the AUS Athletic Branch, he 
learned the value of chains of command) 
and Benton & Bowles (where he rose 
under an account management group 
system). 


Gave staff high degree of autonomy 


He took the most promising account 
people, made them vice presidents and 
management supervisors; he instructed 
them to submit monthly statements 
and activities reports that would reveal 
to what extent SSC&B’s service sections 
were being utilized. Agency manage- 
ment, in turn, supplies them with de- 
tailed P&L figures on their account oper- 
ations, including an analysis of each ac- 
count’s use of departmental time. In load- 
ing them with greater administrative 
work, he also granted an unusually high 
degree of autonomy, and one executive, 
who at the outset confessed to great 
doubt and apprehension over Bolté’s 
near-ruthlessness, now is one of his 
staunchest supporters. He says, “I haven't 
the slightest doubt now that I’m running 
my department.” 

One of Bolté’s former Benton & Bowles 
associates admires his “knack for exploit- 
ing management potential.” Bolté, he 
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maintains, “believes strongly that the 
best way for Brown Bolté to get ahead 
is to give those beneath him far greater 
responsibility. It’s the old displacement- 
of-water theory; you know, the more you 
put in a tub, the faster the water level 

Next, Bolté began to work over the 
client roster. Resigned were Blue Coal, 
Warner-Lambert’s Hudnut line, Smith 
Bros. and, of course, Salada-Shirriff- 
Horsey. These accounts were, according 
to Bolté, either “unprofitable, unwork- 
able or potentially conflicting.” Two 
other accounts left on their own and, 
suggests one SSC&B man, “saved us the 
embarrassment of resigning them.” 
These were F. H. Filbert’s and V. La- 
Rosa & Son. With these accounts went 
a number of SSC&B’s lower-echelon 
account and creative heads, plus one or 
two major executives. 


Brought in outside talent 

To bolster his management team, he 
spirited in several trusted B&B subordi- 
nates, also scored two notable coups: 
he hired Harry G. Ommerle minutes 
after the latter resigned as vice president 
of CBS-TV Network Programs, making 
him senior v.p. of network client rela- 
tions to work alongside radio-TV v.p. 
Philip H. Cohen. He also snatched 
Compton’s executive v.p. and creative 
head Alfred J. Seaman, Jr., making him 
a major SSC&B stockholder and chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

“And,” says Best Foods’ Al Brown, 
“he wasn’t afraid to spend the agency's 
money on improving its service poten- 
tial.” 

First off, Bolté moved the agency from 
477 Madison Avenue to more than 
double the space in the new gold-tinted 
Grolier Bldg. at 575 Lexington Avenue. 
Then he ordered the construction of a 
costly ($150,000) and elaborate combina- 
tion test-kitchen and TV studio; he 
placed greater stress on executive comfort 
by moving top-echelon personnel out of 
cramped quarters and into spacious 
offices (“I believe a man’s comforts 
should be commensurate with his posi- 
tion’). 

He increased total payroll by 20%, 
and insofar as its broadcast operations 
alone were concerned, hired so many 
producers and directors to work on fu- 
ture test commercials that its radio-TV 
payroll is now said to be 70% higher 
than the 4 A’s average for a $50,000,000 
agency. Furthermore, convinced that 
videotape commercials were the thing, 
he enrolled three of his radio-TV people 
in a special RCA course on VTR pro- 
duction. 

All or most of these steps reflect more 
of Bolté’s innermost thinking than he 
himself may realize. 

To be sure, Bolté’s “religion” is that 
of selling. But it is one thing to believe 


in it, and another thing to practice it. 
According to those most familiar with 
his situation, Bolté in his later years at 
Berton & Bowles found fewer and fewer 
opportunities to do so. 

Not only did he find himself en- 
meshed in an untidy political brouhaha 
over his role as one of several executive 
vice presidents at the agency. But as a 
package goods man with heavy stock 
ownership, Bolté was said to have vigor- 
ously resisted the agency’s pitch (“Benton 
& Bowles Is Good for Buick’’) for auto- 
motive and other industrial business. 

After an agonizing reappraisal of the 
situation, Bolté bolted. He himself is 
very taciturn about the whole episode, 
but members of his coterie—people who 
demonstrated their loyalty to and agree- 
ment with him by soon quitting also— 


suggest it was Bolté’s “hardest decision.” 

To Bates’ Jeremy Gury, who may 
know him better than most of his busi- 
ness friends, ““There’s an amazing con- 
tradiction between his personal gulli- 
bility and his business guile.” If any one 
thing has made him the success he is 
today, Gury feels, “it’s the unique com- 
bination of naivete and innate shrewd- 
ness.” 

Bolté claims he doesn’t want to create 
a monolith of McCann’s proportions. 
Yet, just the other day, he spoke of hit- 
ting $80,000,000 by 1962. Into this 
strange contradiction, Bolté will inject 
the conversation-stopping remark that 
it doesn’t really matter when SSC&KB 
reaches this lofty plateau. “We are not 
in a billings race,” says Brown Bolté, 
running. END 
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| NCS No. 3 shows that WWTV hes 
daily circulation, both daytime ond 
nighttime, in 36 Michigan counties. 


Retailers in the Cadillac-Northern Lower Michigan 
market sell more goods than are sold in all of New 
Hampshire*! 








And no other salesman even begins to cover this 
market for you as well as WWTV, Cadillac! 
WWTV has NCS No. 3 daily circulation, both 
daytime and nighttime, in 36 Northern Lower 
Michigan counties. The Cadillac-Traverse City 
metropolitan area ARB survey (May, 1959) gives 
WWTYV the No. 1 spot in 202 of 250 competitive 
quarter hours surveyed, Sunday-Saturday. 


| Add WWTV to your WKZO-TV (Kalamazoo- 


She Selyer Hlulions 
She Fe yer 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WKZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO.-BATTLE CREEK 
WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWTV — CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
KOLN.TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Associated with 
WMBD RADIO -— PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
WMBD-TV — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


million. 


Grand Rapids) schedule and get all the rest of out- 
state Michigan worth having. Jf you want it all, 
give us a call! 

*New Hampshire's retail sales (1/1/58-1/1/59) were $689.8 
Sales for the same period in 36 Northern Lower 
Michigan counties were $809.7 million. 
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CBS and ABC in CADILLAC 
Serving Northern Lower Michigan 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Rep 
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“WEHBM-TV more than doubles 
your Indianapolis potential 


for every 10 “gas dollars” spent in 
Indianapolis Trading Area... there 
are $12 spent in its Satellite Markets. 


More cars than you might suppose are pumping up 
service station sales in the satellite markets—even 
more than in the 18-county Indianapolis area. 
That’s why this big Mid-Indiana market is different 
. .. and why this bonus coverage on WFBM-TV 
can change your ideas about television marketing. 


Where else do you find such a widespread area 


only basic NBC coverage of America’s 
13th TV Market — 760,000 TV homes. 


“@- INDIANAPOLIS—Maijor retail area for 18 richer- 
than-average counties. 1,000,000 population—350,600 families 
with 90% television ownership! 


—~2 @ 


=.) 4°" 44 SATELLITES—Each market within WFBM-TV's 
verified coverage... Marion e Anderson e Muncie « Bloomington 
e Vincennese Terre Hautee Danville, Illinois «e Lafayette « Peru 
e Logansport « Kokomo. A 


covered by just one station, with no overlapping 
basic affiliates of the same network? Where else 
are these satellite markets 15% richer and 30% 
bigger than the Metropolitan Trading Zone itself ? 


WFEM-TV dominates Mid-Indiana, because it is 
the only basic NBC outlet penetrating this market. 
Let us show you how to test regional marketing 
plans with amazing results. Write or call for more 
details. 


Represented Nationally by the KATZ Agency 
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The WeeReBel discusses ‘‘sales campaign ribbons" with Bert Mulligan, Broadcast Supervisor, 
Compton Advertising, New York. 


Have you heard what the WeeReBel 
said to Compton Advertising ? 


**We're rich in Columbus?’ 
Average family income in the metropolitan trading area of Columbus, Georgia, is 
higher than that of New York, Chicago or Detroit. In fact, only 24 other cities in 
the U. S. beat it! 

Over 85% of these better-than-average families own TV sets and WRBL-TV is 
the only VHF in the market. WRBL Radio is Columbus’ CBS Affiliate with imagi- 
native adult programming . . . high fidelity sound, plus stereo! Call HOLLINGBERY 
and let WeeReBeL in Columbus start building business for you. 
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TV-CHANNEL 4-RADIO-5000 WATTS 


41 COLUMBUS, GA.© 


Represented by George P. Hollingbery Co. 
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| PROGRAM HANDICAPPERS SCORECARD + 1999 


CONSULT your crystal ball and predict the Top Ten network 
shows for the November-December, 1959 rating period. The 
program-by-program forecast of audience share for all nighttime 
network shows in Television Magazine’s October issue provides 
an excellent base for your predictions. 
Just list your ten selections in what you consider the correct rank. 
It is not necessary to predict the actual rating for each show. 
Mail your returns to Top Ten, Television Magazine, 422 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Entries must be received by us no later 
than November 1 8th. 
First prize* will go to the person whose Top Ten comes closest 
to the Top Ten (average audience percent ratings) listed in 
Nielsen's report for the two weeks ending December 6th. 


In case of tie, winning entry will be one with earliest postmark. 


*First prize will be a case of crystal balls or, if desired, a case of your 
favorite whiskey. 


TELEVISION - The management magazine of broadcast advertising 
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Pick the Top Ten network programs for the current season. 
Use this scorecard to win a valuable prize. 
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FREEDOM OF TASTE 


from page 55 


ire the American people “right” or “wrong” to insist on entertainment from the mass media? 


[fo bring the question into sharper 
focus, let us concentrate, here, on the 
people's tastes in art and entertainment. 

When we do, we come upon. this 
truism about the most modern of mass 
media. For good or evil, they gain most 
of their audience, not from their more 

functions of news or education 
*h culture, but from the entertain- 


seriou 


OI h 


ment they provide. Their dominant role 
is to bring entertainment to the people 
because most people want entertainment 


from the mass media most of the time. 
Indeed, when media do not provide 
entertainment they hardly ever become 
mass media. The very few exceptions 
prove the rule. This accounts for the 
steady trend toward popular columnists 
and other non-news features in the mod- 
ern newspaper. It accounts, of course, for 


the predominance of entertainment in 
radio and television schedules. 

\re the American people “right” or 
“wrong” to respond so, to insist so, on 
entertainment? 


Imprint of our puritan inheritance 


One’s answer depends, obviously, in 
large part on the value one gives to the 
role of entertainment as a legitimate part 
of life. In a puritan world, fun is officially 
frowned on. Entertainment is seen as am- 
munition of the devil. 


Something of the imprint of our puri- 
tan inheritance remains to this day, in the 
way in which popular entertainment is 
hardly tolerated by serious thinkers, is 


mourned as “such a waste of the people’s 
time 

Self-improvement . . . that’s the thing. 
hours spent in relaxation 
should, somehow, we feel, be put to good 
LSE 


[Indeed the time and effort put into 


Even the 


self-improvement are desirable—and par- 
ticularly were so in a pioneering culture 
like early America, when so much had 
so swiftly to be improved. A puritan cul- 


ture and a pioneering culture thus com- 
bin to rate “‘self-improvement” par- 
ticularly high in our society. 

But this should not carry with it its 
ynverse: that hours of fun are in 
themselves negative. Consider how funda- 


owl 


mental the need is for humanity to es- - 


cape regularly from seriousness. If we do 


not take vacations, we soon break down. 
If we do not get some sleep every night— 
in itself a holiday from reality—we cannot 
go on living. Soldiers (exposed to the 


most severe strains of reality) must have 
relaxation and entertainment or they 
soon crack from accumulated tension. 
Chen consider the enormous increase 
in tension in all our lives in the past 





forty years. Our people—once called 
degenerate by totalitarian enemies—have 
very successfully managed two world wars 
and a continuing cold war in these years, 
plus the increasing complexities of mod- 
ern living (when just the traffic creates 
tensions unknown to our ancestors). Our 
people have reached new highs of gen- 
erosity and charity for the world—and 
towards babies for themselves. 

They have, in short, been hard at work. 
Have they not, then, earned the right to 
entertainment, too? 

Thus, there may be nothing wrong, 
and something very right about the mass 
insistence on entertainment from mass 
media. It is not a small thing to make a 
man and his family laugh. 

But (the intellectual will ask) why must 
mass media give them such “cheap” en- 
tertainment? Why give them such empty, 
flimsy stuff? Why don’t the mass media 
and advertisers help them to get “better”’ 
things? Why not genuine art? 

And this brings on the next basic issue. 
For I have been careful, in the above, to 
talk only of entertainment, not of art. 

One might use other pairs of terms, 
such as “fine art” and “popular art;” or, 
as we say, serious music and popular 
music. I prefer using the two different 
words entertainment and art to stress a 
genuine difference between the two. One 
is not in my opinion, merely a bad form 
of the other. 

The essential distinction between them 
may be this: 

Art always contains in itself some com- 
mentary on the truth, some further in- 
sight into reality. Successful art, I mean, 
for there is a great deal of unsuccessful 
art. Not all who try are talented, and the 
history of art is rife with errors of judg- 
ment—sometimes on the part of the artist, 
sometimes on the part of very eminent 
and self-assured intellectuals. 

But successful art surely is the most 
eloquent form of philosophy, leading us 
to more understanding of life itself. 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” is important not 
because of its fictions but its truths; be- 
cause of what it teaches us about man— 
put into a wonderfully exciting form. 

And certainly, great painters teach us 
new ways to look at reality, to observe 
shapes and colors and meanings we have 
never seen before. 

In music, simple lieder can express the 
deepest of true emotions; and complex 
symphonies have structure and harmonies 
as intuitively meaningful as the deep 
grain of the universe itself, as mysteri- 
ously and beautifully organized as the 
stars. 

It is important to remember, here, that 
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we do not get this new insight from art 
without effort on our part. As Walt Whit- 
man said: “Great poets need great audi- 
ences, too.” 

Indeed, to respond truly to art takes a 
considerable amount of energy. Everyone 
knows, for example, how quickly tiring 
it can be to look at good pictures. We do 
not “take it easy” when we come to art. 
We go to it for more than fun, for a more 
profound experience, an experience of 
reality itself. 


Relief from reality’s pressures 


Entertainment is something else again 
—whether people get it from a ball game, 
a comedian, a detective story or Tin Pan 
Alley love songs. Set aside for a moment 
the question of whether it is good or bad 
entertainment. Its basic function is to 
give us relief from the immediate pres- 
sures of reality, to give us a breathing 
spell from the endless mysteries of life. 

Art takes us deeper into these mys- 
teries; entertainment takes us away from 
them—into fictions of artificial gaiety 
(like a musical comedy), or artificial 
tragedy (like a soap opera), or artificial 
love (like a Marilyn Monroe movie)—all 
enjoyed precisely because they are not 
like life, and are not seeking to improve 
or understand it better. 

We must appreciate the fact that when 
people have need to relax with entertain- 
ment they do not want significant art. 
They will sooner, at that time, take third- 
rate entertainment than take first-rate 
art or anything else with “content.” One 
serves their purpose, the other does not; 
and when a man is thirsty, it does no 
good to offer him food. This is one of the 
things that baffles intellectuals most about 
popular taste, yet is wholly consistent on 
the people’s part. 

It is true, of course, that many cultured 
people often use art as though it were 
entertainment, not for its meaning but 
as something merely to relax to. They 
will go to a concert or the opera, yet not 
really listen to the great music, hearing 
only its sweet surface while they day- 
dream of other things, or almost fall 
asleep. 

There’s nothing specially praiseworthy 
about this. They are not having a supe- 
rior experience to the man who spends 
the same time reading or watching an 
ordinary detective story, though “having 
been to an opera” may have some snob- 
value for them. 

But the confusion between art and en- 
tertainment goes much deeper than this. 
It results in part from the fact that art 
and entertainment use such similar forms 
and skills for their different ends. 
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Any detective story can be written with 
great skill yet be nothing more than en- 
tertainment because it is as unreal as a 
baseball game. However, as soon as a 
detective story gets some aspect of truth 
in it—some degree of authentic emotions 
and motivation—we then properly call it 
literature (or “art’’) as some few detective 
stories very much are. 

Yet, the difference between even the 
most successful “whodunit” and such 
literature as, say, “Crime and Punish- 
ment” is the very point I am making. It 
is the difference between an ingenious 
puzzle and the study of man, between a 
game and reality, between entertainment 
and art. It is not that one is bad art, the 
other good art. 

Bad art happens when someone tries 
to write a study of guilt like “Crime and 
Punishment” and never brings it to life. 

Bad entertainment happens when 
someone tries to write a mystery play as 
successful as “Dial M For Murder’— 
and bores us. 

Nor is the degree of skill involved in 
the issue. We loosely speak of any high 
degree of skill as “art” (i.e. the art of 
cooking, the art of skiing) using one as a 
synonym for the other. We all tend to 
respond to skill per se, whether we see 
it in an acrobat or a dancer, a bishop or 
a ballplayer. And we know that the really 
great entertainment requires extraordi- 
nary skill even as great art does. 

As a result, each field has its own major 
talents, deeply surrounded by second and 
third-rate imitators of these talents. 
Conan Doyle was as inimitable in his way 
as Dostoevski in his. Irving Berlin may 
properly be called a master of popular 
music, as Beethoven is of serious music. 
And Danny Kaye creates a unique 
“poetry” of entertainment as special in 
its excellence as T. S. Eliot’s: Each is no 
less rare than the other; each has enor- 
mous talent. 


Serious art may also be bad 


But it should hardly come as a surprise 
that far more performers, in both fields, 
have minor or imitative talents than 
major ones. Genuine talent is a scarce 
commodity everywhere. If intellectuals 
complain of how bad so much popular 
entertainment is today, they can equally 
complain of how bad so many serious art 
efforts are today. Consider the many un- 
talented “serious painters” there are, and 
how many badly done, soon .forgotten 
“serious” books are published each year. 

Let not the intellectual therefore, be 
confused about the different purposes of 
art and entertainment. One aims at truth 
(“Holding the mirror up to nature”). The 
other takes us to a holiday land (“Where 
people live happily ever after’). 

It is not possible to examine these 
esthetic considerations too deeply here. 
They are complex and largely uncharted 
by the professors. Certainly, some art 


crosses Over into entertainment and some 
entertainment crosses over into high art. 
We see it in the case of Charlie Chaplin 
(the performer, not the political person). 

He began as a popular entertainer. But 
he soon introduced into his performance 
such true revelations of the pathos of 
humanity that here was the insight and 
“truth” of great art too. This doesn’t 
happen often. There are not, after all, 
many Chaplins; and the later Chaplin 
never enjoyed as large audiences as the 
early Chaplin. 


Entertainment as an entity 


Nevertheless, just such few overlaps 
have tended to blur the essential distinc- 
tion between art and entertainment, be- 
tween truth and fiction; and have kept 
the professors of esthetics and other in- 
tellectuals from looking seriously and 
sympathetically at the nature of popular 
entertainment as something in itself. 

Does this mean that serious cultural 
material and cultural “leadership” have 
no place or purpose in mass media? Of 
course not. These have a place on the 
schedules because they deal with truth— 
and because they have an audience, both 
old and new. The American population 
includes many different audiences. 

And once we understand that serious 
cultural material is for minority audi- 
ences, we realize that their rights must 
be protected from the overwhelming pres- 
sures of the majority, as the rights of any 





minority in a democracy must be pro- 
tected. 

While we cannot hope to turn the 
major part of mass media over to minor- 
ity interests—nor should we want to, con- 
sciously or unconsciously—we must give 
them their place in the sun. 

The arguments start again. How large 
a place should this be? I can suggest only 
the very simplest yardstick as a starting 
point for discussion. 

We might take the approximate num- 
ber of people in this country who clearly 
demonstrate (by their very consistent 
behavior) how much they want entertain- 
ment, and compare this with the much 
smaller number of people interested in 
more serious cultural material from mass 
media. (Remember that intellectuals have 
and use many other resources for their 
cultural experience than mass media.) 


Serious programming already favored 


We can then apply this ratio to the 
total program structure of, say, television. 
And you will find, I think, that the pro- 
gram structure already favors the side of 
serious programming, not of light pro- 
gramming. 

Such weighting in favor of serious and 
cultural programming takes place for a 
variety of reasons: the “importance” of 
the minority audiences, the prestige value 
of such programs, the desire of media to 
discharge their responsibilities for bal- 
anced programming and “cultural lead- 

To next page 











1400 Oklahoma youngsters, from 
more than 85 cities and towns 
throughout the KWTV Com- 
munity, packed two crack Santa Fe 
special trains... at student fares 
... for a two day, 1200 mile trip 
to the Gulf Coast area. 


The youngsters were accompanied 
by KWTV personalities, whose 
shows promoted the tour. 


A KWTY action-promotion in 
its 54-County Community! 


Represented by 


The Original Station Representative 
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Missouri’s 3rd TV Market 


151,400 TV HOMES* 


Lucky KODE-TV, Joplin, Mo., is 28% taller, 29% 
more powerful than the nearest competition. 
And KODE-TV covers: ¢ a 4 state area * 151,400 
TV Homes © 669,800 people with $776,919,000 
buying power. 
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JOPLIN, MISSOURI CBs-ABC 
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FREEDOM OF TASTE continued 


ership.” (As a result, every type of high 
art, from symphonies to Shakespeare, gets 
more distribution today than ever be- 
fore.) 

To many an intellectual my ratios may 
be unbelievable. But that’s because he 
does not quite realize how small a minor- 
ity he represents. 

Or, accepting my mathematics, he may 
still argue that the ratio should be 
weighted even more in favor of serious 
programming than it is “because of its 
cultural value to the community;” not 
willing to recognize the rights of people 
to enjoy what they like when they like it; 
not being really at ease with the concept 
of cultural democracy; making the easier 
assumption that his cultural values are 
what “everybody’s” should be. 


Culture is a moving process 

A conciliatory thought suggests itself 
in this conflict between mass and class 
tastes. We’re not in a static situation. 
Culture is a process, not fixed design. 
American society in particular has dem- 
onstrated its power to modify age-old 
cultural patterns. We have, for example, 
seen in this country the creation of a 
middle-class of unique dimensions, pull- 
ing most of our people toward the center, 
away from either economic or political 
extremes. 

I suspect this may also happen cul- 
turally in time—particularly if material 
life for our people continues to get easier, 
if reality itself becomes less and less harsh 
for the masses of people. 

In my early days with mass media, I 
used to think one of their really bad 
aspects was how much they seemed to 
turn people into spectators rather than 
participants; how much they made every- 
body sit rather than do. 

But with the very recent innovation of 
“mass” leisure time, there is considerable 
evidence this is actually the other way 
around. Mass media haven’t hurt the 
people’s activities. Quite the contrary. As 
more people are exposed to more excit- 
ing things than they had dreamed of in 
their philosophies, they get an irrepressi- 
ble urge “to get into the act’”’—with more 
adult education activities, more lecture 
audiences, more serious concerts, more 
“do-it-yourself” today than ever before. 

Thus, what seems to the groaning in- 
tellectual to be a swift lowering of our 
cultural standards, through mass media, 
may be only the slowing up of a train, 
as it takes on many millions of new pas- 
sengers—who ultimately will be carried 
to those higher plateaus of culture where 
only a very small fraction of the human 
race found itself in the good old days. 

A word of caution: It would be a mis- 
take to ask the train to speed too fast 
while taking on its new passengers. Those 
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getting on would only be left behind, 

But the word of caution is, in fact, un- 
necessary. Whether the intellectuals like 
it or not, it will be the passengers rather 
than the engineers who will set the speed 
of this train—the audience itself, not its 
critics. 

I suggest this is not something to be 
deplored—even by the traditional cul- 
tural “engineers” of our society. It is, 
in a profound sense, part of the growing 
dignity of the individual in our time. It 
is an exercise of “the ordinary man’s 
freedom of choice rather than of pater- 
nalism (or worse). It is the infiltration of 
the democratic process into formal cul- 
ture—into areas where the democratic 
process had very little or no influence 
only a few generations ago. It puts 
“leadership” into its proper perspective 
of service. 

So much, then, for some of the more 
positive aspects of mass media in our so- 
ciety. There are negative ones, of course. 
But I have laid stress on the others be- 
cause it is so easy for the intellectual to 
underrate or to miss them. 

This makes unrealistic any approach 
the average intellectual has to mass 
media. He is like King Canute, demand- 
ing that the waves stand back! Nothing 
happens. It would seem far more useful 
for him to try to discover what the seas 
are really like. 


Mass media under audience control 


Mass media are a revolution in the 
culture of our time because they have 
developed, not under the control of con- 
ventional cultural leaders, but of the 
audience itself; and of larger audiences 
than the world has ever known. 

And we must, in the end, relate this to 
the positive thrust of freedom on the de- 
velopment of human beings. 

Either we believe or do not believe 
that man can learn more and develop 
more under the processes of freedom than 
of anything else; that most people have 
the ability to improve themselves—to 
find and support their own good leaders 
and teachers—as they are given political, 
economic and cultural freedom to do so. 

Hard as it may seem to the intellectual, 
we need our mass media pretty much as 
they are for this purpose. Mass media 
have not been allowed to become either 
paternalistic or authoritarian in the 
United States, since neither fits easily into 
the American scheme. They have devel: 
oped with far more freedom here than 
anywhere else; have been allowed to re- 
spond more freely to the wishes of the 
people. 

I do not think we need fear such free- 
dom. For over the long years, we can only 
expect good out of freedom—even “free: 
dom of taste.” END 
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Always ready to show. Synchronized 
continuous film and tape loops 
eliminate rewinding. 














Easy to carry. Only 19 Ibs. 
17”x13%"x6". 








Nothing to set up. 100% self-contained. 





Daylight projection. No room —__|=mnunTTN RNR NCR TT 
darkening. 


Big 9”x12” screen equivalent 
to 17” TV screen. CHARLES BGesacele COMPANY Dear Bob: 


CO I'd like to hear the whole SALESMATE Story. Please come 
Smart attaché case makes for see me as soon as possible. 
(1 Please send me descriptive literature on the SALESMATE. 


easy access to any office. 


PROVEN SALES POWER 
AT POINT OF PURCHASE 
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AUTOMATIC SOUND SLIDEFILM VIEWER 


Open the screen — plug in— push the 


Mr. Robert Shoemaker T-11 
Charles Beseler Company 
East Orange, New Jersey 
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red button —and the show is on! 


Fleets of SALESMATES 

are being used right now by 
many of America’s leading 
corporations* to sell insurance, 
electronic computers, plastics, 
pharmaceuticals, television 
time, real estate — all kinds 
of goods and services. 


These companies have proved 
that SALESMATE opens the 
busy buyer’s door — gets him 
to listen to the complete sales 
story, told with dramatic color 
pictures and tape recorded 
sound. SALESMATE carries 
conviction — right to the 
point of sale. 


No capital 
investment necessary 


Your company can arrange 
for a complete SALESMATE 
program (including 
production of a sound 
slidefilm) with no capital 
investment. Costs can be as 
little as $10 per week, per 
salesman. Investigate the 
SALESMATE Program 
Package Plan today. 


*Names on request. 
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For complete information phone 
Instantaneous transistor amplifier today or mail the paca t howe Title 
starts without warm up. No waiting. De beets a5 > tons c . 
Running time up to 18, minutes. 4 Street. 
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NEW GUARDIANS from page 49 


mnnouncer and agency producer. De- 
vine’s enormous value to Seymour is 
self-evident. 

Another such specialist is Young & 
\ubicam’s Everett Howard Erlick, 38, 
vho firmed up the agency’s participation 
in ABC-TV’s “Operation Daybreak” for 

eral of its clients. By inference, at 

lawyer Erlick, an associate of house 

el v.p. David Miller, holds the 
umber two slot in Y&R’s radio-tele- 
ision department (1958 billing: $105,- 
750,000) under v.p. R. Morton Werner. 
Over the last two years, other agencies 
hired legal specialists. Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample hired attorney Vincent 
hn Connolley, 35, from MCA Ltd. 
fed Bates prevailed upon its outside 
yunsel, Coudert Bros., to let Harry Saz 
the full-time services of Larrabee 
johnson. And about eight weeks ago, 

Cann-Erickson promoted long-time 

iness manager J. Francis Gilday, 

lacing him with its former corpora- 

secretary, Benjamin Franklin 
Holme, ’37. 

(hese lawyers specialize in contract 

oblems. Such contractual problems 
irise continually in this day and age 

hen one single program may be shared 
by as many as eight different clients. 
» heavy has TV programming’s mor- 
tality rate become over the past few 
rs that it’s usual to see shows going 
the air before a formal contract has 
n signed. 


The “favored nations clause” 


Furthermore, as ‘the networks are 
ipted to cut rates to attract more 
rticipating sponsors into their hour- 
programming, there appears a 
eater need for agencies to invoke the 
favored nations clause.” Simply, this 
states that all advertisers are to 
iccorded equal treatment. If a net- 
ork is forced to reduce the price of a 
program to find an alternate advertiser, 
the first buyer must be given the same 
[hese two cited factors led at least 
agency R/TV business manager to 
ike action. Last year, 47-year old Frank 
james Reed, of Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
& Bayles, a nineteen-year NBC 
ran, converted SSC&B’s network 
order letter to read like a contract, com- 
te with sharp teeth. One of these 
th (referred to by one CBS-TV official 
that goddamned paragraph 6”) in- 
the “favored nations clause.” It 
» demands that the alternate sponsor 
ist be acceptable to the initial sponsor, 
right for multi-brand advertisers to 
itch commercials and even insists that 
hould one or another sponsor withdraw, 
\C&B’s client can move into the vacant 
period. 








DOLE’S THREE-POINT PLAN 


Leo Burnett’s sharply outspoken 
v.p. of broadcast business, David W. 
Dole, thinks the “business manage- 
| ment of broadcast advertising is 

plagued by out-dated contracts, cus- 
toms, practices, tardiness and incon- 
sistencies that should be materially 
reduced.” Following are his three 
main suggestions for achieving these 
efficiencies: 

1. Do away with the meaningless 
formula of producing and selling 
film programs in terms of thirty-nine 
new with thirteen repeats. “This 
hangover from the days of the every- 
week radio advertiser who faced the 
old summertime ‘dog days’ of low 
audience levels, has no substantive 
value today. Television costs and 
the necessity of alternate-week buy- 
ing killed any reason for the 3-to-l 
formula. The network’s withholding 
policies for specials has further nul- 
lified it. The production of thirty- 
six films with twelve repeats and the 
right to up to four more repeats 

would make more sense. The even 
numbers at least start alternate spon- 
sors off with an equal share of new 
and repeats. The flexible total of 

| forty-eight to fifty-two protects the 
advertiser on a practical number of 

| withholdings and pre-emptions.” 

| 2. Abolish the sales gimmick of 
getting thirteen (or any other num- 
ber of “free” repeats) with thirty- 


SSC&B’s contract lacks the traditional 
gobbledygook usually associated with 
legal documents, and thus reflects the 
growing criticism by a number of agency 
people that current contract forms that 
run into pages and pages are hopelessly 
outmoded and weighted down with ex- 
traneous superficialities. (For what one 
R/TV business manager has to say about 
this see the box above.) 

These pressures—and just how many 
there can be is shown in the fact that 
one 60-second commercial may require 
300 man-hours of behind-the-scenes ad- 
ministration before it’s “in the can’’— 
have turned the job of business manage- 
ment into more than one man alone 
can handle. (SSC&B’s Reed refers to his 
as “the old headache department”). ‘The 
single most important problem faced by 
these men and women is how to fit all 
these demands within a work day. 

Ironically, the job of R/TV business 
manager was created to relieve others of 
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nine new film programs. “Who is 
kidding whom? Since when was 
something ‘free’ worth while and 
who says the costs of the repeats are 
not in the cost of the new films? All 
this leads to is the necessity of the 
buyer establishing repeat prices for 
use between himself and the net- 
work (for rebates in case of pre- 
emption) and the alternate adver- 
tiser (for correcting imbalance in the 
number of exchange commercials).”’ 

3. The networks should use a fair 
amount of automation in the prepa- 
ration and internal approval of con- 
tracts. “The physical work of typing 
station lists and paragraphs of vari- 
ants of contract language applicable 
to one purchase versus another is a 
back-breaker. It seems possible that 
about 90% of each contract could 
be standardized to the extent that 
the ‘new’ work necessary by legal 
personnel on contract after contract 
could be reduced to areas that are 
truly ‘new’, and the ‘standard’ para- 
graphs as well as any number of 
legally approved variants could be 
selected by code numbers; these code 
numbers and data specific to the 
job could be key-punched and the 
entire contract, in multiple copies, 
could be run off.by means of punch 
card machinery with just the new 
paragraphs, applicable only to the 
one agreement, being typed.” 


details. But who will assist the busines 
manager? Some agencies, notably 
Thompson and Lennen & Newell—both 
of which experienced fantastic growth 
the past two years—have recognized the 
problem for what it is. Both have addei 
business managers. Devine’s detail work 
is shared by William Ernest Whited, 
JWT business manager for live TV (it 
cluding Thompson’s studio) and Robett 
Maitland, business manager for film and 
VTR. Both share a staff of some fifty 
estimators, budget coordinators and tal- 
ent paymasters. Barton’s detail work is 
passed to business managers Frank 
Delaney and Allan Stern, who split 
responsibilities not on the basis of any 
particular medium but by the accoutt 
roster. 

It is almost axiomatic that as theif 
billings soar in the days ahead, othe! 
agencies will have to follow suit. It would 
appear to be highly improbable thai 
those shops who only recently hired 
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business managers — D’Arcy (Alfred 
Thomas Prange), Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel (Leonard Victor Koch), Doyle Dane 
Bernbach (Joseph Battaglia, Jr.)—can 
long allow them to function with only a 
secretary or two. 

Already some of those agencies who 
have racked up impressive billing gains 
over the past year or so have expanded 
their staffs to number three to five assist- 
ants. In this category you will find such 
business managers as Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing’s Frieda Redder; Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan’s Havis Medwick 
(Miss Redder’s predecessor at FCB); 
Paula Sturz of Warwick & Legler; Fuller 
& Smith & Ross’ George Read Martin; 
Phillip Leslie Tomalin of Ogilvy, Ben- 
son & Mather; Kenyon & Eckhardt’s 
Gordon Fletcher White; Sidney Theo- 
dore Herizel of Grey Advertising, and 
Ed Ferte of William Esty Co. 

The power and position of the busi- 
ness manager often has indirect implica- 
tions. His presence often can save an 
agency the trouble of having to scour 
around for a new radio-TV programming 
man. One such vice president had his 
resignation, unsigned, lying on the board 
chairman’s desk, when he withdrew it. 
He now explains: “I realize now that 
while some of my cohorts attributed 
their departure to a lack of ‘creativity’— 
and such a misused word it is—this wasn’t 
the case at all. It was simply that they 
were overworked and overburdened with 
details they could not hope to handle 
and which they felt could not be dele- 
gated.” This man is still overworked, 
but he’s learned to delegate the non- 
creative elements to someone more adept 
at handling them. 


Is there a limit to delegation? 


The question remains—a question that 
to some has become a haunting fear— 
if there is not a limit to the delegation 
of this work. In passing responsibility, 
is not the programming man also sur- 
rendering many of his creative functions, 
and doesn’t this lend itself to the proph- 
ecy that one day he will become sub- 
ordinate to the R/T'V business manager? 

Lennen & Newell’s Frank Barton 
thinks there exists, indeed, such a possi- 
bility. He doesn’t like it one bit. “Adver- 
tising,’” he maintains, “is not figures. It 
is not cost control. It is creative bril- 
liance.”” He doesn’t say so, but nonethe- 
less, he must be painfully aware that he’s 
a likely candidate for the catbird seat 
should something unforeseen befall his 
superior, the programming head. 

Says one of these reluctant candidates: 
“We are trained to eliminate chance. 
At these prices, we can’t afford to risk 
it, so we hire people, lots of people, be- 
cause a group of them is more apt to 
spot a flaw or a weakness than is one 
man. Yet, all of television is one big 
chance. .. .” END 





LETTERS from page 17 


leagues were pictured as “Good Time 
Charleys’” whom management had dis- 
patched out of town for a month-long 
binge. The implication was unfortunate, 
to say the least. . . 

I write as a businessman who has at- 
tended one of these Harvard seminars 
himself. (The 1958 Seminar on Religion 
& Ethics in American Business Decisions, 
sponsored annually by the Danforth 
Foundation of St. Louis.) It is apparent 
to me that whatever progress manage- 
ment has made over the past fifty-odd 
years in assizing itself has not been 
exactly voluntary. Rather, it has been 
subtly forced upon it by a growing labor 
movement and increased government 
legislation. 

Such would seem to be the case as 
regards ethics in business. Interestingly, 
while both the NAB and AFA sessions 
dedicated themselves to the improvement 
of management efficiency, I gather little 
was said about business scruples. This, 
too, is unfortunate, for this business of 
ours requires a great deal of discussion 
on this very topic. Too much of adver- 
tising’s ‘‘self-improvement,” to wit, the 
forthcoming TV image building pro- 
gram, is conducted on a public relations 
plane. The word is out. “Let’s better 
ourselves so we'll look better,” not feel 
better. As the only advertising agency 
executive enrolled in last summer’s reli- 
gion and ethics seminar, I found myself 
—over the course of two full days—having 
to defend the role of the agency, to ward 
off the inevitable talk of “hidden persua- 
sion.” What made my job harder was 
that I was all too aware—and said so— 
that very frequently, our industry was 
not as moral and scrupulous as it ought 
to be, that sometimes, the agency busi- 
ness can be utterly ruthless. 

What I proposed then, and what I'll 
propose now, is not to bypass the AFA 
and NAB seminars to enroll in one con- 
cerned with ethics. These ethics seminars 
are not designed to purge the corporate 
soul but to stimulate clear-headed and 
intelligent discussion among business 
leaders concerned enough to want to 
talk about ethics in the first place . 
Ethics are not instilled overnight. They 
are learned at an early age. I would 
think that those colleges and universities 
which have embarked on full-fledged 
communications courses also would want 
to schedule one on ethics. I would also 
suggest that all the trade associations in 
this industry which have so deftly codi- 
fied the do’s and don’ts of advertising, 
stop paying lip service to these princi- 
ples. It’s not enough to talk about self- 
regulation if the members want George 
to do it... 

EmiIL Mocu. 
President 
Mogul, Williams & Saylor 
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says Ward D. Ingrim, Pres. 


KTVU 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 


To put real backbone in a 
station’s feature film pro- 
gramming, you can’t beat 
the Warner Bros. fea- 
tures. Writes Mr. Ward D. 
Ingrim: 


“We bought the bulk of the 
Warner Bros. library—over 
500 pics—before going on 
the air in March of ‘58. That 
was one of the big reasons we 
were able to get off to a fine 
start and make a strong and 
continuing impression in this 
four station market.” 


ARB ratings tell why so 
many stations share 
KTVU-TV’s enthusiasm 
for Warner Bros. features. 
The top flight Hollywood 
stars and top notch films 
swamp competition in day- 
time or nightime show- 
ings. Audiences love ’em. 
Sponsors love ’em. And 
you'll love the profits they 
produce. Call us today! 


U1... 


UNITED ARTISTS ASSOCIATED, we. 


NEW YORK, 247 Park Ave., MUrray Hill 7-7800 
CHICAGO, 75 E. Wacker Dr., DEarborn 2-2030 
DALLAS, 1511 Bryan St., Riverside 7-8553 

LOS ANGELES, 400 S. Beverly Dr., CRestview 6-5886 
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Accessibility and convenience of up-to-date 
SRDS consumer market data and media maps 
prompt wide use by buyers of media 


Every 6 months STANDARD Rate & Data SErRv- 
ICE publishes new and complete national mar- 
ket data — covering all counties in the United 
States. This data is kept current in interim 
months by the addition of significant changes. 


This is the only service in the country that pro- 
vides you with such frequent re-evaluation of 
the statistics upon which media and marketing 
decisions must be based . . . all in one place. 


Actually, for your convenience the complete 
data is repeated, every month, in three places... 


... Starting with the November issues of SRDS 
Spot Radio, Spot TV, and Newspaper books 
you will find July 1, 1959 data on population, 
households, consumer spendable income and 
retail sales by states, counties, cities and metro- 
politan areas. The new estimates reflect re- 
cently revised as well as added metropolitan 
statistical areas as defined by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget. 


The Farm Section of the Consumer Magazine 
book also contains up-dated market informa- 


SRDS November issues reflect estimates 
of July 1, 1959 market conditions 


tion. Farm data, which now appears in the 
Newspaper, Radio, TV and Consumer Maga- 
zine books, now covers 100 additional counties 
... 400 in all. 


What’s your market story? 


Every time an advertising professional turns to 
SRDS he is taking one of the 101 buying actions 
that lead to media decisions. Any one may be 
the final one. 


But whether the buying step is final or pre- 
liminary, it makes sense for a medium to be 
there with Service-Ads capsuling its whole sales 
story ... selling market and coverage in the 
market data sections of SRDS and its special 
values as an advertising medium on the listing 
pages. 
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New SRDS 4-column format permits additional mar- 
ket data: percentage of U. S. population—percentage 
of U. S. consumer spendable income—percentage of 
U. S. retail sales—total retail sales per household— 
passenger car registrations—all by states, counties 
and metropolitan areas. 


In the metropolitan ranking tables, passenger car 
registrations are now listed. 


Farm market data pages now cover 100 more coun- 
ties, 400 in all. A new U. S. farm map locates the 
400 leading counties by states. 
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the national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Offices: 
Skokie, New York, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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DOUBLE, DOUBLE TOIL AND TROUBLE 


FIRE BURN AND CAULDRON BUBBLE... 


bis Shakespearean witches in “Macbeth” might have 
been concocting a special brew -for our own industry 
is well. What an apt description of the quiz show mess! 
[t sure stinketh. Everything about it is bad: the ethics 
of the producers and contestants; the headline-seeking Con- 
ressmen; the laxity of the networks. And just when the 
industry has been showing such encouraging signs of 
maturity. 

\ severe jolt like this, however, unfortunate as it is, 
ictually will turn out to be a good thing for both the busi- 
ness and the public. As the bold action of Frank Stanton 
has so convincingly shown, the networks will look to their 
responsibilities as never before. They will exercise a control 
over what goes out over the air waves that can’t help but be 
beneficial to the American television audience. 

One thing disturbs me, though: there’s been too much 
talk about the need for “‘cleaning house” among all elements 
in the business. Hell, television’s house is in darn good 
shape. Just because one closet might hold a few skeletons 
loesn’t mean that the entire house is out of order. That's 

\ BC’s statement of policy and their decision to keep 
their quiz shows was also an important show of strength and 
leadership. 

in an effort to stave off any possible government legis- 
lation, I think some people have gone a bit too far in their 
pologizing for the quiz show disaster. I think a little per- 
spective is needed. 

\nd this is why the new Television Information Office 

play such a key role in the future of all advertising. We 
must remember that it’s not only the broadcasters that are 
iffected adversely by a serious blow such as the quiz shows. 


TELEVISION MAGAZINE / November, 1959 


Obviously, advertiser and agency are directly affected also. 

Television’s tremendous information job alone, when 
eyed in perspective, far outshadows the hue and cry of the 
industry critics. This story should be known to those in gov- 
ernment, those in education and other opinion molders. 
And this must be one of the major jobs of the Television 
Information Office. Without proper understanding of the 
medium by these influence groups, television’s full potential 
may never be realized. This is too powerful a communica- 
tions force to be impaired by the very people whom it can 
help most. 

Louis Housman, the director of the TIO, occupies one of 
the most important jobs in the industry. He will need tre- 
mendous support and tremendous resistance to interference. 
If he does nothing but bring perspective to those who must 
evaluate the medium, he will have accomplished a major 
job. 

This industry has grown fast—almost too fast—and this is 
why it will continue to make mistakes. But with the net- 
works alerted as never before and the stations fully cogni- 
zant of the responsibilities of their own role, the American 
public will not only be protected, but also will have a far | 
more mature medium. It will be a medium which will not 
put up with so many of the dreadful commercials that are 
in such poor taste, a medium which will program positively 
to the mass audience. 

The industry was wrong, dead wrong in the quiz show 
area and it will be wrong again. But as long as it has the 
courage to admit its failure, to rectify the situation and to 
act positively in the future, there need be little concern 
about the occasional rotten apple that is in every bushel. 
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When KSTP-TV 
says ‘go out 
and buy it”... 


people go out (KO r) 


and buy it! MINNEAPOLIS + ST. PAUL 


REPRESENTED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


100,000 WATTS NBC 


— A GOLD SEAL STATION 
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From pencil sketch to exquisite finish, only 
the brilliance of the precious gems out- 
shines the quality reflection of the master 


jewelry designer. 


When this same "quality touch” is 


possessed by great television stations, 
the all-important quality reflection shines 


in many ways! 


Represented by 


Edward Petry& Co..Inc 


The Original Station Representative 


Jewelry design by BELLOCHIO — Dallas 


TELEVISION 
abc g channel 8 @ dallas 


Serving the greater DALLAS-FORT WORTH market 


TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 





